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Cvitorial 
A CHANGE OF EDITORSHIP 


The founder and first editor of the Biblical World was William 
Rainey Harper. When illness compelled him to lay aside the 
task of editorial supervision, it was taken up in his name by one 
of his colleagues on the editorial staff, and in July, 1906, the latter 
definitely assumed the office of editor-in-chief. Whatever may 
have been the expectation of those who elected him, his own thought 
then was and ever since has been that the task then received as a 
sacred trust should be carried forward with all possible vigor and 
with all necessary adaptation to changing conditions, until it 
might be surrendered to one fitted, by native qualities, previous 
experience, and the necessary measure of freedom from other tasks, 
to carry forward with greater vigor and larger success the work 
which President Harper inaugurated. That time has now clearly 
arrived, and it is with peculiar satisfaction that he whose name 
appears for the last time on this issue of the Biblical World as 
editor-in-chief surrenders to another the chief editorial responsi- 
bility. With the issue of January, 1913, Professor Shailer Mathews 
becomes the editor of the Biblical World, and the journal enters 
upon a new period of its history. 

Professor Mathews was graduated from Colby University in 
1884 and from the Newton Theological Institution in 1887. He 
came to the University of Chicago in 1894 as Associate Professor 
of New Testament History and Interpretation. He was made 
Junior Dean of the Divinity School in 1899, and on the death of 
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Dean Eri B. Hulbert in 1907 succeeded to his office. He was trans- 
ferred from the New Testament Department to that of Systematic 
Theology in 1904, becoming Professor of Historical Theology. On 
the establishment of the World To-Day in 1903 he became its editor 
and rapidly raised the magazine to a place of large and healthful 
influence in the life and thought of the country. On its removal 
to New York in 1911, Mr. Mathews, though invited to continue 
as editor, preferred his work in the University, and accordingly 
resigned his editorship. 

Mr. Mathews’ first book, Mediaeval Documents, was published 
while he was at Colby University. Since coming to the University 
of Chicago, he has published among others the following books: 
The Social Teaching of Jesus; A History of New Testament Times 
in Palestine; The French Revolution; The Messianic Hope in the 
New Testament; The Church and the Changing Order; The Social 
Gospel; The Gospel and the Modern Man. 

This partial list of Mr. Mathews’ writings is sufficient evidence 
alike of his sound and broad scholarship, and of the exceptional 
breadth of his social interests. With a large knowledge of human 
history, with an especially intimate acquaintance with the history 
of the church and of Christian thought, with a sympathetic con- 
tact with the great modern movements for the betterment of the 
world and the advancement of Christianity, with a successful 
experience in the editing of a monthly magazine of wide circula- 
tion, with a ready and trenchant pen and a wide acquaintance 
with present-day writers, Mr. Mathews comes to the editorship 
of the Biblical World well fitted to make it as notable a force in 
dealing with the problems of the present hour as, in the days of 
President Harper’s greatest vigor and influence, it was in relation 
to the questions then uppermost in Christian thought. 

In the early years of Dr. Harper’s editorship the questions of 
biblical criticism, especially of the Old Testament, filled a large 
place in the thoughts of Christian thinkers in America and England, 
and the pages of the Old Testament Student reflect that fact. The 
problems of biblical criticism are not all solved, but not even those 
of the New Testament have today the acuteness which those of the 
Old Testament had between 1880 and 1890. The work done by 
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the Old Testament scholars of a generation ago was well done, 
and of far-reaching consequences. Men said, indeed, ‘‘This may 
do for the Old Testament—the church will never accept it for the 
New Testament.” But they were mistaken. The problem was 
one, the solution was one, and in due time this fact was recognized. 
The right of investigation into all matters pertaining to the Bible, 
and the duty of accepting the results of such investigation having 
been established, Christian men have moved eagerly on into the 
region to which the door has thus been opened. There is no occa- 
sion to fight over again the battles of past generations; new situa- 
tions have created new tasks of surpassing interest and far-reaching 
importance. The center of interest has passed from the Old 
Testament to the New, and from the New Testament to the com- 
parison and relation of religions, to constructive Christian theology, 
to religious education, and to the expression of religion in various 
social and ethical activities. This tendency may, indeed, if carried 
too far, lead to neglect of biblical study, but in itself it is an inevi- 
table and not an undesirable result of the work done in the biblical 
field. 

If it would serve the church of today the Biblical World must 
not hark back to former tasks already accomplished, but while 
continuing to promote the intelligent and thorough study of the 
Bible, must address itself with eagerness to the problems of the 
present and the future. The progress already made in this direc- 
tion has not been unconscious or unintentional, but, though almost 
inevitable, also of deliberate purpose. With the change of editor- 
ship a further step will doubtless be taken in the same direction. 
Inheriting as a tradition from the days of the founder of the maga- 
zine a policy and habit of alertness to the problems of the hour, 
and of courage in dealing with them, Mr. Mathews will bring to his 
new task that breadth of vision and sympathy which were expressed 
in the name of the magazine of which he was formerly editor, the 
World To-Day. Though the change of editorship may not be 
marked by any change in the name of the magazine, the Biblical 
World will, in effect, become, even more than heretofore, the 
Religious World To-Day. 


ADVANTAGES ACCRUING FROM THE FUNCTIONAL 
VIEW OF RELIGION 


FREDERICK G. HENKE, PH.D. 
University of Nanking, Nanking, China 


The functional view of religion represents an attempt to relate 
religion in all its varied manifestations to the total life-process. It 
is a direct outgrowth of the point of view employed in biology and 
functional psychology.’ Religion is not a something that has been 
conferred upon mankind, but is itself a type of activity whereby 
man seeks to adjust himself to his social environment and his social 
environment to himself. Its raison d’étre is in the fact that human 
groups have found and still find it necessary to promote their high- 
est social values. Religion thus becomes an intensely practical 
affair. .It has emerged out of the life-process in the attempt to 
make life fuller and richer, and finds its place in the life-process 
because it continues to minister to man’s needs. 

The functional view of religion is thoroughly evolutionary. 
According to it, religious practices and ideas reflect the customs and 
thought of the groups to which they belong. This implies that 
changes in the social consciousness of any group tend to register 
themselves in its religion. The Todas, a people who subsist largely 
on the produce of the dairy, deify the buffalo. The god of the 
warlike Israelitish tribes is a great warrior. In a monarchy the 
great god is a king or emperor, while in a democracy there is a 
growing tendency to consider the deity as the embodiment of the 
highest social ideas that obtain among the people. According to 
the functional point of view, ritual and myth, liturgy and dogma, 
in fact all manifestations of religion must be evaluated by the 
actual contribution they make toward the ongoing of human 
progress. If at any time they become predominantly retrospective 
and retrogressive, their usefulness is ipso facto terminated, for the 
tide of normal human progress has left them in its wake. 


tSee Edward Scribner Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, chap. ii; 
also ‘The Psychological Basis of Religion,” Monist, XX, 242-62. 
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It has been frequently urged that such interpretation involves 
the surrender of that authority in religion which is indispensable 
to the upkeep of its vitality and that thereby religion becomes little 
more than a reed wafted by every wind of public opinion. In con- 
trast to this, the thesis here advocated is that specific advantages 
accrue from the functional view of religion, whereby religion is 
given the place in human activities that really belongs to it and 
whereby its usefulness is materially enhanced. 

1. The functional view frees religion from the trammels of 
legalism and external authority and opens the way for a religion 
of the spirit. It does this by maintaining that the real function 
of religion consists in ministering to the ongoing of the highest 
social process and by insisting that everything that fails to 
meet this criterion should be expunged. Externalism and legal- 
ism are restrictions which present-day denominational religion finds 
it very hard to cast off. A more or less individual interpretation— 
at least in the first place—has been codified and made the criterion 
whereby the denomination judges whether a man is a true Christian 
or not. Thus with certain denominations baptism is held to be 
indispensable to salvation; with others some particular type of 
emotional experience is the sine gua non of entrance into the king- 
dom, while baptism is relegated into the background. The former 
forget that the religious attitude finds expression in concrete every- 
day acts quite independent of baptism, and the latter that the 
type of emotional experience demanded is perhaps a psychological 
impossibility in the instance of many individuals. 

Logically, we have here instances in which an accident is made 
of first importance at the expense of the genus. If the Christian 
religion is to be open to humanity at large, if it is to be more than 
the idiosyncrasy of a few, it must be liberated from legalism and 
external authority and made the actual expression of life that has 
freely and willingly adapted itself to the highest social values. 

At this point the objection may possibly be raised that law is 
as indispensable in matters of religion as in any other aspect of 
human experience. To this the functional student responds with 
a hearty, “Yes.” But the law here as elsewhere in human experi- 
ence must be vital and real. It must take the form of a principle 
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which manifests itself in higher and higher forms in the growing 
stages of culture. Human experience is not static. The ideals of 
the savage—whether in commerce, religion, or what not—are not 
those of the cultured European. In culture, the civilized man has 
outlived and overcome much that is primitive. There is a law of 
love. Men have always loved. But the connotation of love has 
changed greatly. Customary authorized love among the savages 
may for a higher stage of culture be licentiousness. 

The religion of the ancients—Hebrews or others—is inadequate 
for modern conditions, and the dogmatism of scholasticism is no 
lessso. Their inadequacy is to be found in the fact that they repre- 
sent an adjustment to different social conditions. The thus-saith- 
the-Lord, or the Pope, or the Bible, may sound imposing today, 
but it soon loses its religious value when it results merely in bring- 
ing the individual into outward conformity with certain precepts. 
To coerce a man into performing certain so-called religious acts 
may result in a religious attitude; more frequently, however, it 
fails. Here, for instance, we find a partial explanation of the fact 
that many young men from Christian homes have a positive dis- 
like for conventional religion. They have been made to think that 
religion is identical with some specific type of emotional experience 
or some particular religious act. For them this means simply that 
religion is legalistic and external. If that is religion the youth 
prefers not to be religious. 

The functional view of religion recognizes the fact that religion 
is the result of the progressive effort of humanity to meet its ele- 
mental needs. It insists that religion should be as near life, as 
spontaneous an expression of life, today as it was in olden times. 
To coerce or overpersuade an individual into becoming religious is 
simply to invite superficiality. The functional view commends 
and inculcates religious principles that have been or are being 
functionally established, but refuses to subscribe to any absolutely 
determined and fixed type of religious experience or to isolate 
sacred from secular acts. One of the most convincing pieces of 
evidence for the correctness of this standpoint is the essential 
difference in the point of emphasis in the various branches of 
the Christian church. Within any single church the lines may 
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be drawn close and tight, but taking all as a whole, religion is 
an exceedingly broad and penetrating phenomenon. 

The functional view places religion on the footing on which it 
really belongs and in so far as this view frees religion from legalism, 
formalism, and externalism it represents a substantial advance. 

2. This view of religion is in essential harmony with the view 
entertained by Jesus. He stood for a complete socialization of 
the idea of God, and thus brought himself into direct conflict with 
the lex talionis as it was given in Leviticus and Exodus.? The 
crude conceptions of the ancients should be a thing of the past. 
The world must move on to greater and better things, especially in 
matters of religion. ‘‘Ye have heard,” he announced, “‘that it was 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ The conspicuous 
thing is that he did not say, ‘‘Jehovah said,” but simply asserted, 
“Ye have heard that it was said.” Is it not likely that he considered 
the law of retribution but the statement of ancient custom, and 
saw room for a higher conception? He represented his Father as 
being kind toward the unthankful and evil,‘ and asked his followers 
to emulate that example. For religion this signified that the lex 
talionis had been superseded by the law of love. A principle 
adjustable to advancing stages of culture had thereby taken the 
place of an unpliable rule. This is certainly functional, and entirely 
in accord with the modern point of view. It is hardly necessary to 
call attention to the fact that it meant better religion, and that it 
is essentially an evolutionary attitude. 

Moreover, Jesus viewed himself as fulfilling the law and the 
prophets.’ We naturally ask, Did he believe himself to be abso- 
lutely fulfilling all, or did he think of himself as furthering a great 
movement which was eventually to spread over the whole earth 
and accomplish great things for righteousness? But one answer 
seems reasonable. Jesus conceived of himself as making a contri- 
bution to a great movement which had its beginning in the law and 
the prophets and was to be in no wise completed at the time of his 
departure. ‘He that believeth on me,” he said, “‘the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do.’ 
2 Lev. 24:19, 20; Exod. 21:24. 


3 Matt. 5:38. 4 Luke 6:35. 5 Matt. 5:17. 6 John 14:12. 
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Jesus was an optimist with a vision. He never deceived himself 
into believing that past religious customs had final authority in 
matters of religion. Past customs were to be followed in so far as 
they contributed to the ongoing of the kingdom of righteousness; 
all others were fearlessly discarded even though they appeared most 
sacred and had been inculcated with a thus-saith-the-Lord. 

3. This brings us face to face ‘with the problem of the best type 
of religion. Is the one to be preferred which can stand only when 
it is bolstered up by means of a definite historical setting, or is it 
the one that comes with authority because by its very nature it 
appeals to life and ministers to its needs ? 

There is a period in the evolution of society when the strange 
and the marvelous make a profound impression upon men and are 
regarded with awe. In that period religion has within its borders 
a mass of awe-inspiring material. Both cult and myth are preg- 
nant with mystery and magic. Religion finds its authority in 
wonder-working and in being able to point back to a miraculous 
past—a past replete with magic and wonder. In this stage a thus- 
saith-the-Lord, a burning bush, a demon exorcised, a dead man 
raised to life, are facts of supreme religious importance, while the 
everyday facts, the ordinary events, the normal tide of progress, 
are thought to be secular rather than religious. God is believed 
to be transcendent rather than immanent. Under such circum- 
stances religion, to be religion at all, must bear evidence that a 
transcendent God has actually intervened in the affairs of men and 
established it. Without a definite historical setting of this type it 
lacks appealing force, and if this setting is reduced to modern ter- 
minology and thereby shown to conform to well-established laws, 
religion is forthwith believed to lose its authority. 

If human society were not a developing organism, if it did not 
outgrow old conceptions, ancient religion abounding in magic and 
miracle once satisfactory would be always satisfactory. But there 
is an ongoing of the social process. Enlightenment and law are 
inseparable. The path of human progress is out of the undifferen- 
tiated, undiscriminated experience into law and order. Religion 
is a part of the process and must be brought within the pale of law. 
Loose ends within the realm of experience mean chaos. Religion 
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must be a part of the continuum if it is to be real and vital. We 
cannot hope to succeed in living ancient or mediaeval religion when 
we are modern in every other aspect of human experience. Reli- 
gion needs the definite past historical setting less than the warmth 
of living contact with modern life and modern problems. 

At this point the advantage of the functional view emerges, for 
it insists that the test of the highest and most valuable type of 
religion is not to be found in a past miraculous setting, but in the 
actual contribution religion makes toward the betterment of human 
conditions now. The test of religion is not to be found in mere 
conformity to the Bible, but in the ability to make better men and 
women and thereby to hasten the coming of the kingdom. This 
implies that the test of real religion must itself be true to the actual 
modern needs of life. In so far as the Bible inculcates principles 
that have vital application to present-day conditions, it has the 
same right to a hearing that all goodness has. In so far as it fails 
to do this it may furnish very instructive historical data, yet as a 
norm of life it should be no criterion. 

4. The functional view bids a welcome to the evolution of reli- 
gious thought, practice, and principles. If God has spoken to man 
in the far past, if he has sought to reveal himself to humanity in 
olden times, why should he not do so now when man has reached 
greater intellectual and moral heights? It would hardly seem 
probable that he would have nothing further to contribute in 
matters of religion, while he is making so many contributions in 
other aspects of human experience. 

We may assert definitely that there has been a real evolution of 
religious thought and practice, and that by virtue of this fact the 
hypothesis of a closed revelation is shown to be inadequate. Slavery 
affords an example of a practice which has been outgrown. The 
Old Testament frankly allows it. Neither Jesus nor the apostles 
inveighed against it. No serious moral problem seems to have 
arisen in their minds regarding it. In the modern world, however, 
the situation is reversed. In the United States slavery became 
one of the most important causes of a long and bloody war, which 
resulted in the emancipation of the slave and thereby sounded the 
death-knell of the institution. The Golden Rule, it may be urged, 
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actually covers that case and others that are at hand for citation. 
While this is true, it also remains a fact that the process whereby 
potentiality becomes actuality, the undifferentiated differentiated, 
and the implicit explicit, is precisely what is meant by evolution. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that many modern 
conservative theologians are writing profusely on matters of reli- 
gion. Great quantities of devotional literature have been and are 
being published. Why? If it be because the Bible is difficult to 
comprehend, then manifestly there must be an evolution of expo- 
sition, and revelation as such is not closed. Again, if it be because 
the Bible presentation is inadequate for modern needs, then the 
necessity of making new contributions is avowedly admitted. 
These and similar difficulties are avoided by taking a functional 
view of religion and frankly admitting that religion must be pro- 
gressive, that there must be an evolution of religious thought and 
practice with advancing stages of culture. 

5. The functional view of religion is a great systematizing and 
co-ordinating agency in human experience. The modern scientific 
attitude and the so-called orthodox religious attitude are in con- 
flict. The modern scientist can be orthodox in religion only by 
entertaining an inconsistency. The situation is not unlike trying 
to mix oil and water. The foundation of modern science is the 
uniformity of the laws of Nature. The God of the scientist is a 
law-abiding, orderly being. The God of orthodox religion is in last 
analysis arbitrary; for orthodoxy has not realized the ideal given 
by Jesus of a completely socialized God, nor does its God act solely 
according to law. Magic, wonder, and the cultivation of abnormal 
experiences are alien to the ideals of science. In the instance of 
orthodoxy these are highly cherished and cultivated. Orthodoxy 
seeks for the special presence of God in the unusual. This seeking 
for the greatest values of life in the realm of abnormal experiences 
rather than in the ordered, systematic realm of reason is foreign to 
science. 

The functional criterion of the best and truest religion is, as we 
have seen, strictly pragmatic. It asks whether the religion under 
consideration fits into the rest of human experience, whether it is 
making a real contribution to the ongoing of the social process. 
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Not dualism of experience, not conflict within experience, but sys- 
tematic continuous experience is its ideal. The God of religion 
and the God of science dare not be in eternal conflict with one 
another. This systematization of experience is achieved by recog- 
nizing that the religious idea of God must grow with the discoveries 
of natural science and the progressive ideals of the social sciences. 
The idea of God advances apace with culture and becomes a 
systematizing co-ordinating factor in experience. 

If, now, it is a fact that the functional view frees religion from 
the trammels of legalism and external authority, brings it into 
essential harmony with the religious principles of Jesus, makes the 
criterion of religion the actual contribution of religion to the ongoing 
of the highest social process, opens the way for the evolution of 
religious thought, practice, and principles, and gives religion the 
place of a great systematizing, co-ordinating agency in experience, 
it is manifest that, far from detracting from religion, the functional 
view really adds materially to its life and usefulness. While the 
dispelling of naiveté may appear to be a grievous loss, the contrary 
is actually true. If religion is obliged to take refuge in ignorance 
and naiveté in order to subsist, it is doomed before the mighty 
strokes of science. The functional view of religion comes in the 
capacity of an enlarging, fulfilling factor. It means better, larger, 
more vital religion. He who holds to this live and growing con- 
ception will advance into a broader, higher liberty than dogmatism 
knows, and will take his place as a potent factor in the uplift of 
humanity. Applied functional religion means a more speedy 
coming of the kingdom of righteousness. 
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THE FALSE PERSPECTIVE OF RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM 


REV. HAROLD S. BREWSTER 
New York, N.Y. 


Religion ought to have before all things a keen sense of truth. 
It should be the highest inspiration toward righteousness, which 
it cannot be unless it knows how to determine facts rightly, and 
how, in accordance with those facts, to order itself in the right way. 
Such is the ideal, but unfortunately it has never been to any large 
extent the actual state of the case. For there has been a general 
tendency on the part of the religious mind to misunderstand, to 
misinterpret, and to misuse facts. The tendency, as will be indi- 
cated later, has even gone so far as to insert fictitious circumstances 
into the records of the past. Thus the vision of higher facts has 
become defective; its images are all likely to be more or less dis- 
torted, and it is often blind to many things. 

Obviously this fact and its bearing are very important; and 
some considerations are herewith offered in order to illustrate and 
to explain, to a certain extent, what may be called the false per- 
spective of religious enthusiasm. This is not done in any con- 
tempt for religious enthusiasm, but rather with a regretful sense 
of the ill effects of the false perspective. However inadequate the 
result may be, it is done in the interest of the truth that should go 
hand in hand with religion. It is an endeavor to disparage the 
processes by which religious prejudice works against the percep- 
tion of actual fact. 

But it may be noted in passing that religious prejudice is not 
the only kind of prepossession that injuriously affects judgment of 
truth. Abt Vogler at his instrument says: 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and the woe: 


But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know. 


But Abt Vogler was a musician; if he had been a biologist, a man 
of letters, an artist, or a banker, he still would have believed that 
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his life-interest gave him a unique understanding of the world. In 
fact, no one is so convinced of the finality of his peculiar point of 
view as is the man of low habits who, with a cynical sneer, will tell 
~ you that he “‘knows the world”; and he would scoff at the thought 
that the ideal minister has as much insight into human nature as 
he has, although it is a fact that the ministers, seeing human nature 
at its best, must know the worst, because it is never so at its best 
as when it is fighting the worst evils. 
We need not think, therefore, that non-religious interests have 
any peculiar advantage in seeing truth accurately. Prejudice is 
an innate quality of human nature, and it is not necessarily intensi- 
fied by religion. The author of Robert Elsmere was (probably still 
is) as dogmatically certain that miracles do not happen as was 
Cardinal Newman that they do. Matthew Arnold spoke with 
papal finality as to his conclusions with regard to Old Testament 
thought, which escaped even more completely many essentials of 
that thought than the rules and canons of the various churches 
escape the spirit of the gospel of Christ. Likewise scientific dog- 
matism may fail as much in giving the whole truth as does religious 
dogmatism. It is perfectly natural that the great scientists who 
did so much for the discovery of new truths should still have been 
subject to the innate dogmatic tendency after they had cast aside 
their old religion. Their life and thought were centered upon the 
physical universe, and they instinctively formed the dogma that 
life is narrowed down to materialistic confines. They immediately 
felt a need for infallibilism, and the chemistry of today is an echo 
of the theology of yesterday; there we see the dogmatic men of the 
old school vainly trying to uphold the doctrine of the element as 
the final division of matter against the more open-minded younger 
men who may soon demonstrate that there is one original substance 
out of which the elements arise. Moreover, Christian theology 
does not suffer more from old ideas that pervert the spirit of the 
gospel than the law suffers from old precedents and interpretations 
that defeat the ends of justice. The church is not more divided 
into intolerant sects than the medical profession is divided into 
opposing schools which refuse to see good in each other, even when 
it is demonstrated. Dogmatism is everywhere present with us. 
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Even the heretic is likely to be dogmatically certain of the 
finality of his own conclusions. It is often true that his spirit has 
more of the essential Christian kindness than that of his angry 
pursuer; and yet he does not always display the humility that 
ought to be the open-minded Christian attitude which, having given 
up infallibilism, should be ready to question even the conservation 
of energy if new evidence should point in that direction. 

But we are not concerned here with prejudices other than the 
religious. Of all the institutions among men religion ought pri- 
marily to be open to new truth, and yet she has let her preposses- 
sions make havoc of her understanding of actual fact. We need not 
go outside the familiar history of the Christian religion to find in- 
telligence made defective and morality perverted through prejudice. 

Perhaps no worse example could be given than the persecution 
of heretics in the name of Christ. We may not be sure that it 
always takes a thief to catch a thief, but we may be dogmatically 
certain that it always takes a heretic to catch a heretic; for never 
can the intellectual pride and the unkind attitude of the heresy- 
hunter be harmonized with the humility and sympathetic love 
that are the first essentials of the teaching of Jesus. In the heresy 
controversies of Christendom the constraining love of Christ has 
been hideously perverted into a lust for blood. 

But religious enthusiasm was similarly perversive in the doc- 
trine of monasticism. Jerome’s teaching of the perpetual virginity 
of the mother of Christ was vastly more of a distortion of plain 
Scripture than the idea of the full human parentage of Jesus is of 
the Creed. In the Jewish mother’s way of thinking, when Mary 
lived, it was “‘a reproach among women” not to have children; and 
Jerome’s contrary teaching caused a tremendous loss to Christianity 
in preventing so many of the best men and women from passing on 
their qualities through heredity. It brought about such a perver- 
sion of righteousness that it was considered a holy act for Augustine, 
after his conversion, to leave the mother of his boy a woman of 
the street. 

Again there is that constant tendency on the part of all branches 
of the Christian church to return to some form of the Pharisaic 
legalism against which the original gospel was a protest. It has 
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been noticed more particularly in that type of Christianity tech- 
nically called Catholicism, which has emphasized the formal and 
ceremonial and which, in spite of the injunction that the greatest 
must be the servant of all, has exalted the office in such a way that 
“My Lord Bishop” has become a common title where supreme 
humility is demanded. But evangelical Protestantism has also its 
strict legal aspect, little in accord with the free gospel, as is shown 
in the former stringent rules against pleasures that need not be 
harmful, like card-playing and dancing, or against attendance at the 
theater, which may be made a real uplift in spiritual development. 

Not so painful as these circumstances to consider but very 
significant for the subject is the whole field of history written from 
the ecclesiastical bias. The spirit of such history is suggested by 
Mr. Chesterton’s excellent criticism of Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England, in which he indicates that the difficulty with the book as 
sober history is that the author could not relieve his mind of the 
impression that St. Dunstan was seriously interested in preventing 
the passage of the Reform Bill. It is the quintessence of that 
spirit which led the writer in Chronicles, feeling that the details 
of his own ecclesiastical system were so essential that they must 
have existed from of old, to picture the court of David in the way 
it should have been, without reference to the very different picture 
in the Second Book of Samuel. 

In fact the method of the Chronicler is strikingly instructive 
with regard to the subject in hand. His purpose is to make his 
readers feel that his own religious system is vitally important and 
all else is made subordinate to this purpose. Ancient prophets 
who dealt with circumstances wholly remote from his point of view 
are made to preach his ideas; and figures so entirely out of propor- 
tion to those dealing with the same facts in the books of Samuel 
and Kings as to result in glaring contradictions have found their 
way into his work. The process of the development of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical system from age to age can be traced to a great extent 
in the Old Testament documents of each succeeding generation; 
but in Chronicles, the final stage of this long development is made 
to appear as if it were existing in completeness centuries before it 
could have been known. 
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And yet in spite of the fact that the Chronicler had the books 
of Samuel and of Kings, with their statements so contrary to his 
own, before him, he may have written in perfectly good faith; and 
the psychological process involved in such writing will be con- 
sidered presently. Of course we know that the mediaeval church 
invented pious frauds with the deliberate purpose of deceiving, 
but only a small part of the historical misconceptions of religion 
is the result of deliberate fraud. 

In this matter there is a vast difference between the intention 
to be honest and real truthfulness. It is with honest intention 
that some Roman Catholic authors throw their system back into 
the past and think of St. Peter as a real pope, or dress the early 
clergy in ecclesiastical vestments. To be sure a great Roman 
Catholic scholar like the Abbé Duchesne will frankly give his 
opinion that vestments are a comparatively late development in 
the cultus; but that opinion will not go very far among those who 
like to feel that vestments are an uninterrupted inheritance from 
the Hebrew church. Likewise there is a tendency on the part of 
the ecclesiastically minded to see their own system of worship in 
use at the beginning, and to imagine the ‘Catholic Liturgies” as 
fully developed in the time when Justin Martyr left his contem- 
porary record of the use of extemporary prayer in the services of the 
church. They will go back even to the early apostolic age and see, 
where St. Paul describes something not unlike the old type of 
Methodist or the modern Salvation Army meeting, a stately mass. 
In fact in that diverting recent Anglican vagary which makes St. 
Paul the bringer of the Gospel to England, one of the crowning 
arguments is the presence of the Pauline liturgy! 

But such familiar distortions of fact by ecclesiastical writers 
are innumerable. In some quarters it is reverently believed that 
in the so-called “Great Forty Days” between the Resurrection 
and the Ascension, Jesus set forth a complete body of doctrine 
with regard to the church system which is nowhere even suggested 
in his recorded words. Again, there is the theory doggedly main- 
tained, in some places, that the Church of England was never 
really in sympathy with the Church of Rome, although in order to 
get a sense of the absurdity of such a notion one has but to think 
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of the pained expression that would have passed over the placid 
face of the Venerable Bede—a fairly representative Anglican 
churchman of the old time—if it had been suggested to him that 
Rome was not the seat of authority. 

These misconceptions on the part of Christian believers find 
an interesting parallel in the new time sermons recently reported 
from Constantinople. In one of them, the Moslem preacher 
Isma’il Hakki Effendi, dealing with the modern movement, is 
reported to have said, “‘Oh, reverend jurists, there is no religion, 
no code, which advocates constitutionalism as strongly as does 
Islam.” But as far as we Westerners have any evidence, the good 
preacher is confusing his own enlightenment with a dark past. 

Now in all these cases the mental process involved is closely 
connected with that fascinating psychic force which has received 
so much attention of late under the name of suggestion. Hypno- 
tism is the most striking manifestation of that force but there is a 
resemblance almost amounting to identity between pure hypnotism 
and the condition that produces the mental results just noted. 
For it is the characteristic of hypnotism that a dominant suggestion 
so influences the hypnotized subject that the surrounding conditions 
appear to him to coincide perfectly with that suggestion—that 
hard actual facts are remolded instantly in conformity to his 
so-called consciousness. People and things out of harmony with 
the hypnotized person’s dominant suggestion may occupy the 
center of the field of normal vision without making any impression 
upon him; and at the same time the solid floor may appear to him 
as flowing water, the furniture of the room may seem as rocks and 
trees, while out of nowhere may come birds and flowers. But 
there is no sharp line of demarkation separating this marvelous 
phenomenon from the various more usual manifestations of the 
same process. 

There is, for example, the loss of judgment common under the 
excitement of a religious revival; or the obliviousness to facts in 
the mind of the political partisan who, under the dominance of the 
suggestion of this party’s glory, votes, in the course of time, for the 
most contradictory policies; or that strange phenomenon which we 
have all noted with wonder, of the person of somewhat set opinion 
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but good mind, who, apparently having accepted a convincing 
argument or having been told some new fact, will presently talk as 
if such an idea had never entered his mind. But none of these 
cases is more close to hypnotism itself than the pseudo-historical 
judgment just described. The dominant idea of the man with the 
religious prejudice creates impressions of the past that have no 
part in actuality while it makes him oblivious to facts that did 
exist. Thus the Chronicler was so utterly at the mercy of his idea 
of what the history of the past ought to have been that his mind 
was impervious to any true impression of what the books of Samuel 
and Kings set forth. He eliminates from the records of the past 
or inserts into them whatever his ruling suggestion demands by 
a process that surely is not related to scientific history and that 
most probably he felt to be truthful. 

But the Chronicler’s mental process is not one whit different 
from that of the religious students of his work almost down to the 
present day. The glaring inconsistencies between himself and 
his predecessors were hardly noticed or else explained away in 
trivial arguments by men whose minds were really great, and who 
were perfectly familiar with the entire Bible. They were under 
the dominant suggestion of the inerrancy of the Scriptures, and 
difficulties like the two varying accounts of the death of Judas 
or the contradiction between the Sermon on the Mount and the 
imprecatory Psalms were to them inconsiderable. 

Everywhere this strange mental habit interferes with the 
vision of truth; and one will not get very far with the solution of a 
problem like that of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
for instance, either if he starts with the firm conviction that the 
apostle must have written it, or if he begins with the immovable 
assurance that this could not be the case. A German scholar may 
have his whole truth-getting faculty weakened by a desire to con- 
nect his name with the establishment of a certain theory, just as 
easily as an orthodox English conservative may lose true judgment 
in saving this faith. Schmiedel is as thoroughly oblivious to the 
exaltation of the character of Jesus Christ in the Synoptic Gospels 
as Pusey was to the insurmountable difficulties in the old theory 
of the nature of the Book of Daniel. 
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Now in the religious misunderstanding of fact, the controlling 
idea to which all else has had to conform has usually been that of 
infallible authority. In so-called Catholicism, the church itself 
has been the final authority, and all truth has had to be interpreted 
in accordance with the mind of the church: so that such treatment 
as the Modernists are receiving today by the Roman church has 
been, in the Roman Catholic premises, necessary whenever new 
teaching has appeared. But Protestantism, as soon as it arose, 
also felt a need for an unquestionable authority, and it turned 
instinctively to the inerrant finality of the Scriptures, which had 
always been understood as a fact by the church and in which idea 
the difficulties had diminished as the prevailing ignorance increased. 
Of course the differing points of view in the supposedly infallible 
Scriptures allowed a wider field of vision than the one official view of 
the church, but orthodox Protestantism has had increasing difficulty 
and has produced more and more grotesque results in trying to 
make the new conform to the old. 

But new truth will insist upon coming to the light. In theend 
it is accepted in spite of supposed authority to the contrary. In 
the Bible monarchy is the received form of government, and for 
centuries rulers have had the solemn anointing of the church; but 
Protestant believers in the Bible have been largely influential in 
building up a republic on this continent to which the authoritative 
voices of the Roman Catholic prelates have given adherence. 
Slavery is sanctioned in the Bible, and it was allowed by the early 
church; but in the modern Christian consciousness it is as much 
an evil as the polygamy which the Old Testament attributes to 
the patriarchs and nowhere forbids. 

Facts like these should make Christian believers see that the 
perception of truth is a growing thing. They should learn from 
them that each succeeding age attains a new vision that ought to 
readjust old understandings rather than be readjusted by them. 
But to see new truth clearly and to understand it properly is a 
very difficult process. : 

For humanity is weak in its exercise of the power of judgment. 
The law itself has not developed any appreciable capacity for 
judging a case righteously in accordance with its present intrinsic 
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merits; it still relies largely upon the inadequate and contradictory 
authorities of the past. In such a matter, likewise, as the study of 
history it is easier to quote blindly some good historian in regard 
to a mooted point than to try to find whether the generally accurate 
writer has not, in this case, succumbed to the error that will, at 
times, interfere with the best human judgment. But judgment 
is nowhere more lacking than in the ordinary method of religious 
argumentation which piles up everything that can be said in favor 
of the point it desires to establish, magnifying trivialities that 
make for its establishment, and minimizing all that is strong in the 
opposing point of view. There is a lack of that true reasonable- 
ness which weighs evidence accurately, determining justly the 
weaknesses on one’s own side, and accrediting honestly that which 
is weighty in the contrary belief. 

This is the process that really determines personality; and it 
should be noted that the method is more than simple logic. True 
reason requires something besides the automatic working of the 
logical faculty. For logic is practically automatic; and within 
his premises, the insane man is, as a rule, perfectly logical. The 
logic of the hypnotized person, also, is mechanically exact in accord- 
ance with his controlling suggestion. In those strange so-called 
dual and multiple personalities the suggestion of the new person- 
ality is adhered to, sometimes for years, with unswerving logic. 
But the so-called dual personality is not a personality at all. With 
apologies to the memory of the painstaking work of F. W. H. Myers, 
the phenomenon lacks precisely that which gives true personality— 
the judgment that can weigh suggestions wisely and that can 
determine the approximate value of premises. 

The lack of such judgment in the masses is the strength of the 
cheap revivalist as well as of the political boss. It is also the cause 
of the too long persistence of many outworn religious assumptions. 
If religion is to be healthy and strong, maintaining the new growth 
characteristic of every living thing, it must maintain this sane 
power of discerning the weight of its premises. 

In such attainment two qualities are essential. First there is 
the humility that overcomes the intellectual pride of infallibilism. 
It is the childlike willingness to learn which is necessary for the 
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salvation of erring humanity. The child realizes that he does not 
know very much, and he is eager to learn more; and that attitude 
is imitated by the scientific investigator in his peculiar sphere. 
The man of science, to be sure, often assumes an unworthy atti- 
tude of finality in matters concerning philosophy and religion to 
which he has not given due attention; but in his laboratory, he 
sits humbly in the presence of actual facts and lets them speak to 
him without any suggestive interruption on his part. 

That man, that nation, or that church which cannot, in this 
humble spirit, open itself to new light is doomed, sooner or later, 
to grope in blinding darkness. No more instructive lesson in his- 
tory has ever been taught than that which we learned only yester- 
day when we saw a tremendous empire, in which it is a crime to 
breathe the slightest syllable against either Church or state, biting 
the dust before a small island people which is constantly sending 
keen observers into every corner of the world in order to find how it 
may improve itself. The Japanese defeat of Russia is a splendid 
test of the value of the childlike willingness to learn—the humility 
that waits on faith. 

The other essential quality is sympathy. We can never under- 
stand anything with which we cannot, in some way, sympathize. 
We must in imagination put ourselves in our opponents’ places if 
we are to know and tell the truth about them. If one has ever 
read a Buddhist or a Mohammedan discussion of Christianity with 
its insistence that the mistakes of Christendom are the necessary 
outcome of the Christian system, he can get a fair idea of the 
ordinary Christian discussion of Buddhism or of Mohammedanism. 
It is the most difficult intellectual process to comprehend fairly 
unaccustomed feeling or thought. It demands that we shall not 
indiscriminately attribute to that thought and feeling qualities 
which our logic would find to be a necessary inference from them. 
In all probability those who hold to a different system from ours 
do not apply our logic to it. If we are to understand them, we are 
not to tell them what they ought to think and feel under their 
premises, but we are to let them tell us what they actually do think 
and feel. Intellectually speaking, many who have entertained 
“‘strangers have thereby entertained angels unawares.” 
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Now, if there be any truth in the foregoing discussion, there is a 
call today, in religion, for very careful and accurate thinking. If 
a man has no interest in religion he cannot be sure, for that reason, 
that his mental perspective is not falsified by some other prejudice. 
If a man is interested in religion, he ought, for the purification of 
that religion, to be as sure as he may that his view of truth is not 
obstructed or darkened through his enthusiasm. If his faith is 
really strong and free he will not hesitate to use honestly the high- 
est gift his Maker has bestowed upon him—his judgment. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CRITICAL THEOLOGY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Will Christianity be religiously stronger or weaker if it welcome 
the critical method of studying the Bible and the consequent 
critical attitude toward the problems of theology? Upon the 
answer to this practical question rightly depends the attitude of 
Christian people. The full consequences of the critical method 
will not be seen until this question is faced. Some aspects of the 
problem will be considered in this article. 

The attitude of Christianity toward critical learning has pre- 
sented puzzling contrasts. At times it has employed the most 
thoroughgoing scholarship in the exposition of its doctrines. At 
other times it has revolted from the alleged barrenness of science 
and philosophy, and has made its primary appeal to an intuitive 
religious experience. This mingled sentiment of trust and distrust 
reveals the fact that scientific methods may be either an aid ora 
hindrance to the religious life. On the one hand, the truth of re- 
ligion itself lies deeper than the truth of mere statements about 
religion, no matter how accurate the latter may be; on the other 
hand, if religion cannot appeal to the best scholarship of the day 
for its support, it loses its influence over the strongest minds. 

A recent book devoted to the problem of the significance of our 
beliefs for our fundamental religious experience has a chapter 
bearing the suggestive title, ‘How Ideas of Ideas Misrepresent 
Them.” Following the lead of modern psychology, the author 
calls attention to the fact that ideas are primarily what we think 
with in order to interpret our experience, and only secondarily 
objects of meditation. But it is possible to make the ideas them- 
selves objects of thought. If this process of abstraction is carried 
far enough, it is evident that the ‘‘ideas of ideas’’ may seriously 


*Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, chap. vii. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1912. 
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misrepresent the reality which is always fundamental. In such a 
case, religion rightly protests against the perversion which comes 
from devoting too much attention to secondary rather than pri- 
mary aspects of experience. 

Nevertheless, experience cannot thrive without using ideas. 
And ideas cannot be most helpfully used without a criticism of 
their adequacy. This task of criticism is what theology undertakes 
in order to provide Christian life and endeavor with the best 
conceptual tools possible for the propagation and explanation of the 
Christian message. So long as theology embodies the recognition 
of this as its primary business, it is welcomed as a positive aid to 
religion. But whenit neglects this relationship between its theories 
and the religious life which the theories serve to organize; when, in 
other words, it comes to be more interested in “‘ideas of ideas” than 
in the function of ideas in religious experience, it may incur the 
distrust of those who are concerned for the vigor and the purity of 
the religious life. The reaction against such a barren theology 
sometimes takes the form of a mystical appeal to “‘feeling”’ or to 
“‘experience’’ without any clear apprehension of the way in which 
this religion of pure experience may organize itself so as to avoid 
the reproach of hopeless subjectivity. Sometimes the attempt is 
made to substitute for the ideas of the objectionable theology the 
“authoritative” ideas of Scripture or of creed. Thus in the past 
the revolt against an academic theology has usually issued either 
in emotional pietism or in scriptural or creedal legalism. But the 
spirit of Christianity cannot be satisfied with either. Hence the 
revolts have not secured any permanently satisfactory basis for the 
construction of beliefs. 

Now a third possibility is furnished by a critical theology based 
on the principles which emerge from the historical method of 
studying religion. Instead of seeking to correct a barren theologi- 
cal scholarship by an appeal to ‘‘experience”’ without any provision 
for scientific analysis, or by an appeal to an authorized system of 
ideas which, because of their claims to authority, are regarded as 
immune from criticism, it now becomes possible to seek the aid of 
scientific means of analyzing the significance of religious ideas, so as 
to determine what it is that makes a doctrine helpful to religious 
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life and what constitutes a harmful influence in theoretical endeav- 
ors. That conception of the function of doctrine in religious life 
which is disclosed by a historical understanding of religion makes 
it possible to enlist the aid of exact scholarship in the very reaction 
from intellectual formalism which ordinarily in the past has led to a 
breach between Christianity and the science of the day. Let us now 
consider this aspect of critical scholarship. 

One of the most significant of the conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship is the recognition of the fact that religion is a fundamental 
and primary activity of the human spirit. Science or philosophy 
cannot create religion. The scientific investigator can only 
observe and analyze what he finds in the actual experience of 
man. The great French philosopher, Comte, with all his eagerness 
to organize a scientifically determined religion which should sup- 
plant crude faiths and unite men in the worship and the service of 
humanity, failed to attract more than a handful of followers. 
Religion is not dependent on science or culture or philosophy for its 
existence. It is a great fundamental reality due to the practical 
need of man for superhuman aid in his struggle with the adverse 
forces of his environment. The scientific study of religion today 
takes away our fear lest religion shall perish without the aid of 
scholarship. Without such aid it may, indeed, become crude and 
fanatical; but it will not perish. But, on the other hand, scholar- 
ship can never take the place of religion; for life insists upon the 
enrichment which can come only through the practical channels of 
prayer and communion with the unseen divine presence. 

In addition to this recognition of the primary character of 
religion another significant fact must be noted. Those religions 
which actually have the greatest power to survive and to grow by 
missionary and evangelical activity owe their origin to the pro- 
found religious experience of some founder, who disclosed in his life 
and teaching the possibilities of a deeper, richer relationship to the 
unseen source of spiritual vigor and comfort. The great religions 
of the world today are named after personal originators. The 
significant modifications of such religions are due to the creative 
experience and insight of prophets and reformers. The more 
accurately we know the facts about Christianity, the more clear it 
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becomes that the real essence of our religion must be sought through 
an understanding of the inner life of those who revealed to others the 
secret of a more profound religious experience. In order to know 
Christianity, we must know Jesus and the great persons in Christian 
history whose lives have been made into creative centers of spiritual 
influence through the transforming power of Jesus. 

Professor Paul Wernle, of Basel, in his recently published manual 
intended to introduce students to the meaning of modern theologi- 
cal scholarship,” makes the suggestive distinction between what he 
calls original, or “‘first-hand,” religion (Religion aus erster Hand) 
and secondary, or traditional, religion. There are great religious 
geniuses, upon whose insight multitudes of men are dependent. 
Just in so far as acquaintance with these original sources of religious 
insight is neglected, one’s own religious life is restricted. Even the 
most thoroughgoing study of theological doctrines falls far short of 
the value to be found in a knowledge of the experience of a man 
who furnishes ‘“‘at first hand” a revelation of the meaning of 
religion. Indeed, the doctrines of institutional Christianity derive 
their value from the fact that they represent attempts to work over 
and to make clear the significance of the revelation derived from 
the original personal sources of real religion. 

This emphasis on the part of modern scholarship differentiates 
it from the ‘‘rationalism”’ of former days which religious men so 
dread. If the outcome of a critical study of religion were to transfer 
our affections and our sense of dependence away from the great 
personalities of the Bible and of Christian history, and to persuade 
men to try to live solely by the inspiration which might be derived 
from rational theories, such scholarship would indeed be dangerous 
to the positive interests of Christianity. But if the critical- 
historical method, when logically complete, leads to a new apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the great creative sources of religion, it 
can but deepen and strengthen the religious life which is dependent 
on these sources for its vigor. For, as has been repeatedly insisted 
in our discussions, the historical method forbids us to deal with 
doctrines in isolation from the life which found expression in the 
doctrines. And when that life has been discovered, it is traceable 

2 Einfiihrung in das theologische Studium. Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. 
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to the prophets and the seers and the reformers who arise in the 
course of the development of religion. 

It must be admitted that critical scholarship, like other types 
of scholarship, must often plead guilty to much emphasis on 
detailed technical scholarship, as if such scholarship somehow 
would reveal the essence of religion. It is just as possible to 
substitute for real religious study a purely intellectual interest in 
the questions of date and authorship as it is to substitute formal 
theology for genuine piety. A pride in one’s knowledge of higher 
criticism is no more conducive to religious profundity than is a pride 
in one’s mastery of a distinctive system of doctrine. In so far asa 
man thinks he is a better Christian just because he is sophisticated, 
he is far from the spirit of Jesus. The details of criticism no more 
yield the realities of religion than do the philological investigations 
of the classical scholars the spiritual significance of Plato. If one 
stop short with the mere intellectual problems, one has missed the 
very reality for the understanding of which the intellectual processes 
ought to prepare. If one can look beyond the grammars and the 
rhetorical rules and the philological connections to the literature, 
all scholarship contributes to a deeper appreciation of the spiritual 
message. But if these technical problems become ends in them- 
selves, or come to claim one’s total attention, they may stand in the 
way of a better understanding of Christianity. It is incumbent on 
critical scholarship to bring clearly to light the advantage which it 
possesses in its apprehension of the relation between religious 
experience and doctrinal formulations, so that it shall not stop short 
of its entire opportunity. Fortunately the time is well-nigh past 
when ‘“‘higher criticism” can be mistakenly viewed as a superior 
form of cultured religion. Criticism is simply a means by which 
we may determine more accurately than was formerly possible the 
exact character of the religion of the biblical literature. But only 
as our hearts shall burn with zeal to become disciples of those who 
so clearly and vigorously expounded the meaning of a life with God 
can we gain from the Bible that which it may yield. 

Whether a man is a Christian or not is not determined by the 
method he uses in studying the literature of Christianity. One 
could use all the canons of critical method in the study of the rise 
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and the growth of Mormonism without becoming a Mormon. 
So it will not necessarily make men Christians to adopt the critical 
method of studying the Bible. Only as the content of the bibli- 
cal religion shall make its appeal will one become a disciple of the 
prophets and of Jesus. But the more accurate presentation of the 
content of the biblical religion which is made possible by critical 
methods ought to bring us face to face with the necessity for a sig- 
nificant moral decision. So long as it was possible to use such 
inexact methods of exegesis that men could claim the authority of 
the Bible for a form of religion which was congenial to their pref- 
erences, they might fail to face the fundamental summons of the 
religion of the Bible. But if critical scholarship does its work; if 
as a result of such scholarship, we know accurately the content of 
biblical religion, there is no possibility of self-deception. 

What is it, then, that we find as a result of our critical study of 
the great original sources of the Christian religion? What emerges 
from a critical examination of the utterances of the Bible and of the 
beliefs of the great expounders of Christianity? What is the 
fundamental choice set before men, on the basis of which one decides 
whether or not one is a Christian ? 

Criticism has shown that the Old Testament is best understood 
as a monument to the religion of the prophets. It is true that we 
find in the Old Testament traces of primitive beliefs and practices, 
and we can observe the hardening effects of ecclesiastical interests. 
But the significant thing about that literature is the way in which 
all these earlier cults and all the later ecclesiastical developments 
were compelled to recognize and to embody the fundamental 
message of the prophets. The religion of Israel represents a 
development of beliefs and practices in accordance with the neces- 
sities of political, social, and economic life, embodies the specific 
interests and emphases demanded by that life; but all came to be 
interpreted in the light of the prophetic message. It is this pro- 
phetic religion which makes the Old Testament so significant. To 
the men of old who heard the messages of the prophets, and to the 
men of later times who read those messages comes a fundamental 
summons. That summons takes the form of a demand that the 
facts of life be faced in all their evil aspects and that anyone who 
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proposes to be religious shall make his religion consist in repen- 
tance for the evil which is being committed and in whole-hearted 
devotion to the will of the God of righteousness. All else is 
subordinate to this great issue. There can be no hiding behind 
the defenses of liturgical or ritual conformity, no blind trust in 
ready-made theological formulae. The primary question is whether 
one is willing to repent for his sins and to seek the favor of God 
through devotion to a righteous life. We are rediscovering in our 
own day how thoroughly in accord with the demands of what we 
call the “‘social gospel” is this message of the prophets. 

Moreover, the prophets did not hesitate to criticize adversely 
any theology which stood in the way of this fundamental moral 
decision. Without it, true religion was, in their estimation, impos- 
sible. If the choice lay between moral honesty and the retention 
of religious forms which had received the sanction of approved 
usage, the religious forms must be eradicated or transformed. 
Even the word of an earlier prophet might be so repeated by 
disciples that it was denounced by a later prophet as “‘false,”’ just 
because it was leading men to trust in something other than the 
honest facing of the facts in the spirit of moral earnestness. Criti- 
cism has clearly revealed this character of the prophetic message. 
It has at the same time made it evident that we cannot today 
honestly assent to some of the beliefs which are recorded in the Old 
Testament. It thus sets before us a choice similar to that which 
was demanded of the men by the prophets themselves, and brings 
us face to face with the question whether we are willing to commit 
ourselves at any cost in religious self-surrender to the demands of 
personal and social righteousness. Only through such surrender 
can we expect the highest superhuman aid in our life. 

This fundamental summons of the prophets was reaffirmed by 
Jesus. With unwavering clearness he revealed the damaging 
character of a trust in rites or beliefs if it did not mean a complete 
self-surrender to the righteous purposes of God. Although he 
engaged in no criticism of the current belief that the Old Testa- 
ment was the authoritative word of God, he did not hesitate 
to criticize adversely any interpretation of the Scriptures which 
blunted the edge of simple humanitarian morality; and did not 
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hesitate to characterize a certain Mosaic provision as the refuge 
of those whose hardened hearts prevented them from seeing the 
higher ideal. To this repetition of the prophetic message, Jesus 
added the unfathomable experience of a life constantly in closest 
communion with God, so that his absolute devotion to his own ideals 
was seen to mean the presence of God in his innermost being. 
Because of this peculiar possession of inner power as the practical 
evidence of the truth of his religious message, he spoke to his 
followers ‘‘with authority,” and has since remained to all genera- 
tions the supremely significant source of religious inspiration and 
insight. No one can understand the story of the life of Jesus 
without being brought face to face with the most searching scrutiny 
of the motives of his inner life. One must make the great decision 
for or against the ideal which Jesus presents. 

Just as the Old Testament gains its significance from the fact that 
it is the record of the determined attempts of men to think out 
their problems in the light of the prophetic message, so the New 
Testament becomes for the critical student the record of the ways 
in which men of the first century tried to interpret their world of 
thought and action under the sway of the summons of Jesus. Asa 
result of this critical understanding of the Bible, it becomes impos- 
sible to substitute for the spiritual summons of the prophets and 
of Jesus a demand that we shall simply conform to the doctrines of 
the Bible. Such a demand would so signally distract attention 
from the fundamental message of the religion of the Bible as to 
bring the danger that the real spirit of Christianity might be lost be- 
neath incidental forms as the real spirit of the prophets was lost 
beneath scribal interpretation of the Scriptures in Jesus’ day. Who 
shall say that this danger is an imaginary one, when we note the 
theological controversies of Christian history ? We need ever to be 
helped to look back of the details of biblical doctrines so as to 
perceive this fundamental summons to an honest facing of the 
moral problem as that without which biblical doctrine would cease 
to have the power which it has exerted in human history. 

A Christian is one who makes an affirmative response to this 
fundamental summons, and who then seeks to give such an 
interpretation to his life and to the world in which he must live as 
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to make effective the choice which he has made. In early days 
this gave rise to a theology which was so impressed by the existing 
tremendous opposition to Christian ideals, that it despaired of 
finding the Kingdom in this evil age. Faith in the righteous God, 
who spoke through the prophets and who so dwelt in Jesus that the 
character of God was manifested for the help and the salvation of 
men, therefore took the form of a separatist ethics and a theology 
which pictured ideals in terms of another world rather than in 
terms of an evolution of this world. The important thing, however, 
is that the power of the faith which Jesus inspired was strong 
enough to dominate this eschatological theology, and through it to 
enable men to withstand persecution and to endure sacrifice for the 
sake of loyalty to Christ. Because it kept Christians true to the 
best that they knew and thus enabled them to put spiritual things 
first, it received the reverence and the honor which eventually led 
to its canonization. 

But the eschatological theology of the New Testament is not 
the only way in which this conquering spirit of the religion of Jesus 
found expression. As the power of the community which had been 
transformed by the experience of salvation through Christ grew, 
men arose who began to dream of a conquest of this world in the 
name and through the power of Christ. Professor Percy Gardner, 
in a suggestive book,’ has narrated the successive “baptisms” by 
which the practices and the institutions and the learning of the 
world, which were originally distrusted, became transformed by 
the power of the Christian spirit, until at the end of the Middle 
Ages western civilization was all formally under the dominion of 
the Christian church. The learning of Plato and of Aristotle had 
been made to promote men’s certainty of the existence of the God 
of the prophets and of Jesus. Gods and heroes of paganism had 
been transformed into saints and had humbly submitted to the 
lordship of Christ, so that they were now significant because in 
some signal way they were believed to have embodied Christian 
virtues. The haughty power of pagan Rome had fallen, and the 
vicar of Christ occupied the seat of the Caesars. Such a triumph of 
Christianity over the secular forces of the western world was some- 
thing for which the early disciples did not dare to hope. 

3 The Development of Christianity. 
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Of course, this larger program made necessary a larger theology. 
If men were to be able to make the spirit of Christ actually domi- 
nant they must give to the world in which they lived a Christian 
interpretation. It is true that there thus came into Christian 
theology many elements quite unlike those which found expression 
in the New Testament. It is also true that in the enlargement it 
was possible for the emphasis to be placed on items which were not 
at all essential to Christianity. But we ought not to forget that 
the abuses which crept in were again and again detected and 
corrected by loyal men who had been influenced by the real spirit 
of the Bible and who had felt the power of the ethical religion there 
set forth. From these reformers as well as from the men of the 
Bible we may learn the power of Christianity. Augustine, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Bernard, Savonarola, Luther, Wesley, and 
others keep alive for us the light of the gospel, and show us how it 
could conquer new worlds of thought and action. 

We are today beginning to realize what it means to live in the 
larger universe which has been disclosed by the science and the 
discoveries of recent times. Our situation is, in a way, similar to 
that of the early Christians, who felt that the big world was so 
indifferent to their message and so hostile to the rule of the Messiah, 
that the culmination of faith could come only in another world. 
We have awakened to the fact that the universe of modern science 
seems to make no place for the miracles of grace which men of 
old dared to affirm; that the nations of the world are one by one 
freeing themselves from formal connection with the church in order 
to pursue independent secular policies; that notions of success are 
abroad which make the self-sacrifice required by Christianity seem 
like foolish self-defeat; that critical scholarship makes it no longer 
possible to defend Christian ideals by an appeal to authority, but 
that these must enter without any special favors into the rough 
competition of ideals for supremacy. ‘The question of the day is 
whether Christianity is strong enough to prevail in this new world. 

Such a conquest will be possible only as men shall be able to 
convince themselves that the splendid ideals which dominate the 
biblical thought and which have had such a triumphant history are 
actually practicable in the modern world. If we are really per- 
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suaded that the Copernican astronomy and the evolutionary view 
of human history are true, and if at the same time we should become 
convinced that the spirit of Christianity required the denial of these 
doctrines, it would manifestly be impossible for us to remain 
Christians unless we went back to pre-scientific notions of the 
nature of the world and of human life. But the intelligent under- 
standing of the history of our religion makes it evident that so 
sublime a faith as that which has expressed itself in Christian ideals 
is triumphant just because it is capable of inspiring daring attempts 
to give to the best wisdom of men a religious interpretation that 
shall enable them to believe with all their heart in the reality of a 
righteous, loving God, whose will is to establish righteousness 
among men so that his Kingdom may come. Already the new 
interpretations are taking form. The Modernists, both in Catholi- 
cism and in Protestantism, cannot be content to allow Christianity 
to save only those who think in terms of an outgrown science and 
who fear to trust the honest experiments of men. Christianity, in 
their estimation, is powerful enough to introduce high religious 
ideals into the thoughts and the practices of the modern world, as 
it (in intention and theory, at least) dominated the thoughts and 
the practices of the mediaeval world. 

What, then, is the service which a critical theology can render ? 
It can summon men to dare to be true to the inner conviction 
which is created by discipleship to Jesus, and to venture to lead the 
conquest of our modern world in the strength of that faith. It will 
frankly welcome all scientific, political, and social principles which 
seem to be true, and will endeavor to give to those principles such 
a religious interpretation that men may be convinced that the truest 
manhood and the highest wisdom is to be found only where Chris- 
tianity shall have disclosed the great moral and religious summons 
which the Bible has voiced and which Christians for nearly two 
millenniums have been trying to make effective. A Christian 
theology for today must, of course, be different from the theology 
of the New Testament in so far as our ways of thinking and our 
practical problems are different. It must differ from the theology 
of primitive Protestantism just in so far as our life brings us into 
contact with issues different from those of the sixteenth century. 
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It will expect that the theology of tomorrow will differ from the 
theology of today just in so far as human life shall be altered by the 
different science and the different experience of tomorrow. But 
beneath all these differences in theology it will recognize the abiding 
power of the spirit of Christ, impelling men of every nation and of 
every walk of life to give to the world such an interpretation as shall 
make effective a belief in the righteous purpose and the redeeming 
power of the God whom Jesus reveals. If this spirit be preserved, 
we shall have Christianity, no matter how often the theologies 
in which it finds partial and temporary expression may be altered 
or even discredited. It is this emphasis on the Religion of the 
Spirit and this new appreciation of the significance of the message 
of the Bible which the critical method helps us to acquire. For all 
who really appreciate the meaning of this attitude, an unpar- 
alleled opportunity stands waiting. The new world of our modern 
science, our modern industry, our modern politics, our modern 
international relations, our modern missionary enterprise, our 
modern social problems—yes, and perhaps first and most important, 
our distracted and pleasure-seeking modern personal life—this 
world awaits the transforming power of Christian faith. A 
critical theology today has before it the opportunity for one of the 
most inspiring constructive tasks ever possible in human history. 


RELIGIOUS WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THOMAS S. EVANS 
General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, the University 
of Pennsylvania 


The University of Pennsylvania has an enrolment of over five 
thousand students and a faculty of five hundred and thirty members 
divided into the following eight departments: Liberal Arts, Science, 
Finance and Commerce, Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Veterinary 
Medicine, and Graduate School. Almost all of the students are 
men, and the cosmopolitan character of the institution is best 
illustrated in the fact that there are two hundred and twenty-five 
foreign students, representing over forty different nations outside 
of the United States. 

The conditions are the more complex because the university is 
situated in the midst of the great city of Philadelphia. To meet 
the moral and religious needs of such an institution demands a 
great variety of activities. The traditions of the institution are 
distinctly Christian, as is shown in the fact that the first Provosts 
were Christian ministers, and the custom of daily chapel has con- 
tinued through the entire history of the institution to the present 
time. 

In view of the history of the university and the complexity of 
its conditions, it is most interesting to find that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association with its intercollegiate and world-wide 
affiliations has thus far shown itself to be the best agency for 
organizing the religious, ethical, and social work of the institution. 

The religious activities naturally fall under the three main 
divisions of worship, study, and service. Under the head of worship 
is the service held on Sunday morning at eleven o’clock and con- 
ducted by leading Christian ministers and laymen of this and other 
countries. At this service the average attendance last year was 
288, varying from 108 to 1,025. The daily chapel service, held each 
307 
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morning at 8:30 o’clock, and conducted by university professors 
and ministers of the city, had an average attendance of 56. Both 
of these exercises are most effective in their spiritual intensity, 
the five-minute address given each week-day morning being of the 
highest order. 

In the department of study are the groups for the discussion of 
physical, social, ethical, and religious problems. The work is done 
on the basis of the Bible and from a world-wide point of view, and, 
therefore, includes foreign missions. These groups are not con- 
ducted by immature undergraduates, but in most cases are led by 
university professors, ministers of Philadelphia, strong laymen of 
churches, and experienced association secretaries. Last year 
there were in the university sixty-six of these groups, with a total 
enrolment of 1,256. A group usually consists of from six to ten 
members, meeting weekly in a dormitory house, a fraternity house, 
a near-by church, or in one of the classrooms of the university. 

The approach to the Bible is not through a study of the history, 
authorship, contents, and teachings of Scripture, but rather by the 
method of discovering the moral, physical, social, and religious 
problems of the students and leading them to see that the final 
answer to these problems is to be found in the Christianity of the 
Bible. The number of these groups that can be formed and the 
interest among the undergraduates seems to be limited only by 
the number of competent leaders who can be secured. 

In the department of study are also lectures in the various 
department buildings by national leaders in the field of sex hygiene, 
college ethics, social work, foreign missions, and religious principles. 
Almost invariably these leaders draw a large attendance and some- 
times change the current of undergraduate opinion on important 
matters. 

One of the most vital problems of modern student religious work 
is that of the relationship of the church to the work done among 
students by special organizations such as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. For many years the Association was careless 
with regard to its loyalty to the church and gave inadequate 
attention to the matter of bringing students into vital relationship 
to the church of their choice. At the present time the intercol- 
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legiate Association is taking up this problem with vigor, and is 
realizing, as never before, its constant responsibility to the church 
and the necessity of closely identifying all of its activities with the 
final organized form of Christianity in the church itself. In a 
cosmopolitan university like Pennyslvania, situated in the midst 
of the churches of a great city, the problem is most complex. At 
Pennsylvania something more than twenty different religious 
denominations are represented in the university body. Each year 
the Christian Association tries to ascertain, through a careful census, 
the religious connections and preferences of the new students and 
places the lists thus obtained in the hands of the local churches 
and denominational leaders. In the larger denominations— 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, and Lutheran—the Associa- 
tion has employed denominational church secretaries who are 
either ministers or men of maturity and experience in Christian 
work. These secretaries co-operate with the local ministers and 
leaders of religious organizations in the city of Philadelphia. 

This method of dealing with the church question from within 
the university seems to be quite satisfactory to the leaders of the 
religious denominations in Philadelphia. It has the additional 
merit of greatly strengthening the internal organization of the 
Christian Association and presenting to the non-religious element 
a united Christian appeal. The student Young Men’s Christian 
Association regards itself simply as the agent of the church within 
the university community. At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors the following series of resolutions were adopted as indi- 
cating the policy of the Christian Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania: 

Resolved first, That the Christian Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the approval of the Provost of the University, hereby reaffirms 
its loyalty to the Christian church and its eagerness to promote the cause of 
organized Christianity. 

Resolved second, That the Association hereby extends to the properly 
constituted representatives of every organized religious body the machinery 
of its organization for the purpose of furthering the efforts of such body to 
reach its members and adherents within the student community of the Uni- 
versity. 

Resolved third, That the Association will elect to its Secretarial Staff any 
duly accredited worker representing such a religious body jointly selected by 
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it and by the Association, with the understanding that the salary received by 
him for work done in the University shall be paid through the treasury of the 


Association. 


Resolved fourth, That the Association is willing to become responsible to 
any organized religious body for the work of the representative of such body 
within the University, and to make reports as desired concerning his service, 
and to make reports not only concerning his special service but on all the work 
which the Association itself is doing in any way on behalf of the religious body 
in question. 

Resolved fifth, That the Association is willing to report to any religious 
body concerning the work done on behalf of its students in case such body does 
not have or does not desire to have a representative within the University 
other than the regular Association secretaries. 


Both branches of the Lutheran church in Philadelphia have 
appointed a joint co-operative committee which has been working 
with the Association in taking care of the Lutheran stidents. 
The bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church has accepted its 
suggestion and appointed the minister of the nearest Methodist 
church to its staff of secretaries. The Protestant Episcopal church, 
through the bishop, has been co-operating most heartily for several 
years. Last spring there was held under the auspices of the Chris- 
tian Association a conference of Episcopal students of the Middle 
Atlantic states. The Association has been able to serve the Roman 
Catholic church through the archbishop and the local parish priest. 
It has also been able to co-operate with the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association in caring for the Hebrew students. In this way the 
Association has come into relation with most of the religious bodies 
represented in the student body. 

In these days of “social service” the Association very naturally 
places a great deal of emphasis on the Social Service Department 
of the work. The University Settlement of Philadelphia is owned 
and conducted by the Christian Association and maintains all of the 
activities of a modern social settlement, including kindergarten, 
industrial classes, boys’, girls’, men’s, and mothers’ clubs, library, 
dramatics, indoor and outdoor athletics, lectures, entertainments, 
religious meetings, neighborhood improvement, dispensary, savings 
bank, children’s playground, training conferences for social workers, 
and a special farm for camping during the summer season. There 
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are ten residents and about one hundred and fifty volunteer workers 
each year. The Social Service Department also includes special 
lectures in the different departments of the university, group dis- 
cussions of social work led by the social experts of Philadelphia, 
and periodical dinners within the university, where addresses are 
. made on the general subject of the Relationship of University 
Trained Men to Social Service. A very interesting phase of this 
work is that of the actual service done by the students under the 
auspices of the various religious, social, and philanthropic societies 
of Philadelphia. Last year something over sixty students were 
engaged in teaching foreigners, acting as “Boy Scouts,” directing 
the moral training in public schools, assisting the social service 
department of the University Hospital, teaching Sunday-school 
classes, and visiting the various preparatory schools in this vicinity. 
This Social Service Department has the double objective of giving 
expression to the religious spirit and discovering for many men the 
need of the religious motive in their personal lives if they are to be 
successful in social work. Under the general head of Social Service 
. within the university community should also be mentioned the 
Student Employment Bureau, which in its own way furnishes 
financial assistance to more than one hundred students each year, 
and the Student Loan Library, which provides textbooks for 
students who are unable to secure them for themselves. 

Another main department of the work is that usually classified 
under the head of Foreign Missions. In promoting this work 
the devotional element is called for in prayer, the study element in 
the mission classes, while the ultimate object is actually to place 
men in service throughout the world. Pennsylvania has at the 
present time about forty alumni working as missionaries in foreign 
countries. The Student Volunteer Band and the Missionary 
Secretary are constantly at work securing new “volunteers.”’ 

But the unique work which Pennsylvania is doing in the foreign 
field is in the Medical School, Hospital, and Dispensary which are 
being established at Canton, China. Four medical graduates of 
the university, together with other members of the staff, are work- 
ing with the Canton Christian College and the missionary societies 
of South China, in building up a Christian Medical School. This 
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particular undertaking has stimulated an interest in foreign missions 
throughout the entire university community. In connection with 
this foreign work, a special effort is being made to influence the 
two hundred foreign students who are at present in the university. 
Social gatherings, lectures, and discussions are provided in order to 
bring these foreigners into friendly and intimate relations with 
North American customs and Christian civilization. 

This complex work, conducted under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, requires an annual budget of $35,000, 
and is heartily supported by the students, faculty, and alumni of 
the university. The staff of six secretaries is made up of mature 
men thoroughly trained for the different departments of the work. 
This unified, spontaneous religious organization seems to be meeting 
the needs of the university, as is indicated in the fact that there 
are no other religious organizations within the university com- 
munity. The intercollegiate and world-wide affiliations bring to 
the organization a wealth of experience and a source of inspiration 
which is constantly felt. 

If the day shall arrive when the prayer of the Lord Jesus Christ 


that ‘‘they all may be one”’ shall be realized in a united Christian 
church, the student Young Men’s Christian Association can rejoice 
in being once more absorbed in the original church which it is 
striving to serve and from which it derives its inspiration and 
support. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF PAULINISM 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 


Paul was not a theologian of the closet. Before his conversion 
to Christianity he had been a zealous promoter of the Jewish 
religion as he understood it. The experience that made him a 
follower of Jesus was a profound one, radically modifying his 
thought and life in important ways, and powerfully affecting his 
character. But it did not change him in this respect of which we are 
now speaking, except to intensify characteristics that were already 
present. As a Christian he was still not primarily a theologian, 
but a missionary. Theology was a by-product of the laboratory 
of personal experience and missionary work. In his effort to win 
men to faith in Jesus the Christ and to build up churches of 
believers, he was frequently called upon to deal with questions of 
profound interest and of far-reaching consequence. These questions 
had to do with theological thought or with the practical side of the 
religious life. Once raised, he dealt with them courageously, pro- 
foundly, and with far-seeing vision. Yet it may fairly be doubted 
whether, in the midst of his strenuous life, he always saw just how 
far the positions which he was led to adopt would carry him if they 
were followed to the full length of their logical consequences. 
Now and then he surprises us by the boldness with which he 
accepts the consequences of his premises, and not infrequently 
commands our admiration by the splendid sweep of his thinking. 
Sometimes the implications of his thought, though unexpressed, lie 
so obviously in his affirmations that it is impossible to doubt that 
they were in his mind. But in other cases the less obvious char- 
acter of the implication and the existence of affirmations of a 
different character make one hesitate to affirm that he saw all that 
seems to us to be involved in what he clearly said. 
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It becomes necessary, therefore, in our interpretation of Paulin- 
ism to distinguish on the one hand the things that Paul says or 
that are so clearly involved as premise or consequence of what he 
has said that it is necessary to suppose that he held them as elements 
‘of his conscious thinking, and on the other hand those things which, 
though they are to us the necessary consequences or implication of 
what he expressly says, may not have been so regarded by him. 

Progress of thought is in no small measure achieved precisely 
by the process of unfolding the implications of propositions accepted 
without perceiving these implications. It is so in individual life, 
and in the intellectual life of the race. One accepts today a certain 
doctrine or view of life, and stops there. A year later, ten years 
later, he perceives that this necessarily involves another doctrine or 
view of life, and marvels that he did not see it when he first accepted 
the doctrine in which it was wrapped up. A generation fights its 
intellectual battle, with stress and strain and conflict formulates 
its conclusions, and drives down a new stake on the frontier of its 
thought. It is a notable victory. And then men settle back for a 
period of rest. It is another generation with fresh access of vigor 
and courage that finds wrapped up in this new doctrine, now grown 
old, implications that the originators of it never saw and possibly 
would have vigorously denied. 

This process makes for progress in two ways. Sometimes the 
new doctrine, which though implicated in the old one, was at first 
unseen, becoming explicit, is accepted, and the world is by so much 
richer. Sometimes the implication is seen to be impracticable of 
acceptance, and because of this the original dogma is re-examined 
and at length modified, and progress is made not so much by 
addition as by correction. 

The purpose of this paper is, against the background of certain 
propositions clearly held and affirmed by Paul, to set forth certain 
implications of Paulinism which we cannot affirm that Paul himself 
held, but which seem to be necessarily involved in what he held and 
said, and to raise the question whether we ought to accept these and 
add them to our stock of ideas, or, because of their manifold 
erroneousness, turn back and correct the Pauline teachings in 
which they are implied. We begin with: 
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I. ELEMENTS OF THE APOSTOLIC THINKING CLEARLY AFFIRMED 
BY HIM 

1. The central elements of the Old Testament religion, faith 
toward God and love to one’s neighbor, are permanent elements of 
true religion, and as such vital elements of the Christian religion. 
They are the core of the Old Testament law, and because of that 
fact and in that sense the law is of permanent validity and author- 
ity. ‘For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be servants 
one to another. For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

2. The law, however, is, even when thus defined, not so much an 
obligation imposed from without as the definition of an ideal to be 
realized by the operation of a force working from within. That 
force is the power of the indwelling Spirit of God, the Christ within 
the soul. ‘Walk by the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 

If ye are led by the Spirit ye are not under law.” 

3. More specifically, the observance of the Sabbath and the 
other festival and fast days of the Jewish religious calendar is not 
obligatory for non-Jewish Christians. The practice is indeed 
dangerous on their part, being calculated to cultivate a legalistic 
type of thought and feeling and to obscure the supreme value of 
faith and love. ‘‘Ye observe days and months and seasons and 
years. Iam afraid of you lest by any means I have bestowed labor 
upon you in vain.” 

4. A Gentile may become a Christian in the fullest sense of the 
word without coming in through the door of Jewish proselytism. 
He is under no obligation to be circumcised, nor is this necessary in 
order to share to the full in the salvation that is through Christ. 
Indeed for such a one to receive circumcision is equivalent to a 
repudiation of Christ and his gospel, and involves the danger of 
losing all the blessing and benefit that the gospel brings. “If ye 
receive circumcision Christ shall profit you nothing.” This is not, 
of course, because of any inherently harmful effect of circumcision— 
“In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision”’—but because its acceptance under the conditions 
then existing involved the adoption of that legalistic type of religion, 
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the futility and utterly disappointing character of which Paul had 
already fully proved by experience and confirmed by much 
observation. 

5. The Jewish Christian is at liberty to continue the observance 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish religion so long as he does 
so under circumstances which do not constitute such observance 
an attempt to impose them upon the Gentile. But when the 
observance of them on the part of the Jewish Christian involves the 
demand that the gentile Christian shall also adopt them, the Jewish 
Christian himself not only may but must cease to observe them. 
The apostle could tolerate any honest belief and practice except 
intolerance and coercion. This attitude on his part is clearly 
exhibited in his treatment of Peter at Antioch. He insisted 
strenuously that if Peter came to Antioch and mingled with the 
members of the Judeo-gentile Christian church, then he must not 
by word or by his own example put pressure upon the Gentiles 
to compel them to keep the law. 

These several propositions of the apostle’s teaching may be 
summed up as follows: A clear distinction must be made between 
the ethical and religious principles of the Old Testament religion 
and its statutes or specific instructions. The former are of perma- 
nent validity. The latter are not as such binding on any 
enlightened conscience. In so far as one obeys them he should do 
so not because of any authority in the statute, but because the 
permanent principles of religion and the spirit of God in the soul 
require the same things which the statute demands. A naturalized 
citizen may in some instances act in accordance with the laws of 
the country whose allegiance he has forsworn; but he does not do 
so because the law of that country enjoins such action. So the 
Christian may and should abstain from certain things forbidden by 
Old Testament statutes, but not because these statutes forbid 
them. Morality, whether for Jew or Gentile, is to be achieved not 
by obedience to statutes, but by the apprehension of principles and 
their application to existing problems and situations, and even more 
by following the impelling and guiding impulse of the indwelling 
Spirit of God. The attempt to subject the moral life to statutes is 
foolish, because it diverts the soul from those influences by which 
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higher character can be most effectively and surely produced, and 
the attempt to enforce them upon the consciences of others is 
tyranny, forbidden by the spirit of Jesus. 

So far, then, the unmistakable teaching of the apostle. From 
these we may pass to consider some of the things which seem to be 
clearly implied in the apostle’s teaching, but which are not expressly 
stated by him, and were not perhaps in all cases perceived or 
accepted by him. We may begin with the more obvious implica- 
tions of his language, between which and the propositions already 
enumerated there is no very broad line of distinction. In the 
nature of the case it is impossible in general to quote words of the 
apostle in evidence that he held these views, since, by definition, 
these views were not expressed, perhaps not even consciously held 
by him, but were only implicit in what he held and expressed. 


II. IMPLICATIONS OF THE APOSTLE’S EXPRESSED THOUGHT 


1. No part of the Old Testament has, as such, authority over the 
Christian conscience. The affirmation that the principles of the 
Old Testament religion are of permanent validity, but that statutes 
which are there expressly affirmed to be permanently valid are not 
in fact so, and indeed must no longer be obeyed, involves an 
attitude of discrimination and an exercise of critical moral judgment 
which implies that the evidence of authority is found somewhere 
else than in the fact that the principle or statute is found in the Old 
Testament. In other words, the principles which are accepted as 
permanently valid are so accepted, not because of their presence in 
the Old Testament or because they are there affirmed to be per- 
manently valid. For on either ground it would be equally necessary 
to affirm the permanent validity of the very statutes whose validity 
Paul expressly denies. 

2. Spiritual needs take precedence over physical rites. The 
religion of Christ, true religion, is essentially spiritual. It demands 
physical expression, but no physical rite is essential to it. Cir- 
cumcision, though affirmed in the Old Testament to be of perpetual 
validity and a necessary condition of membership in the community 
of God’s people, is not so in fact, and must cease when it comes to 
be an obstacle to a purely spiritual faith, or an occasion of dividing 
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the Church of Christ. Logically, the same principle must apply to 
all physical rites. Better no ceremonies or altogether new ones than 
an ancient rite to which is ascribed regenerating power, or which by 
dividing the Christian forces imperils the progress of Christianity. 
Those who find in ceremonies help to their spiritual life may and 
should observe them, but not in such a way as to teach their 
essentialness, to exercise constraint on others of a different con- 
science, or to divide and consequently weaken the Christian forces. 

It is possible that Paul himself would not have accepted what we 
are saying. But it still remains that his reasoning concerning 
circumcision would apply to all physical rites whose value for us is 
in their symbolism, not in any inherent power to produce a spiritual 
change. 

3. There must be a large measure of tolerance in the Christian 
church. We might perhaps have placed this proposition in the 
preceding list, so clearly does Paul hold it. Vigorously opposing 
legalism, he yet devoted much energy and time to keeping legalists 
and non-legalists together in the Christian church and in har- 
monious relations one with another. Not all the followers of Christ 
can move with equal rapidity, or find the largest measure of help 
in exactly the same form of organization or of worship. Neither 
those who cling to old views and institutions nor those who find a 
larger measure of truth in new views or helpfulness in new forms 
and institutions have the right to dictate to the other party their 
beliefs or their conduct. Yet toleration is not an end in itself. 
Progress toward truth and tle development of human character, 
the improvement of human life, are the ends for the attainment of 
which toleration is a helpful means. If ritualism and the legalism 
which Paul so passionately rejected furnish to any group of people 
a better expression of truth and a better aid to the spiritual life than 
simpler forms of worship and freer conceptions of religion and 
ethics, it is not for those who hold the latter views to denounce or 
disfellowship those who hold the former. ‘‘In Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth anything, but faith 
working through love.” The sentence which the apostle uttered 
in passionate opposition to the attempt of the legalists to force their 
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legalism upon the non-legalists, equally forbids the non-legalist to 
adopt an intolerant attitude toward the legalist. 

4. The supreme attestation of religious authority lies not in a 
book, nor in a church, but in the growing experience of religious 
men. It was in his own experience and in his observation of the 
experience of others that the apostle found warrant for setting aside 
the theology of current orthodoxy, and not only statutes which the 
ancient Scriptures affirmed to be of perpetual validity, but the 
whole principle of statutory religion. How far he was willing to 
grant to others the right which he himself exercised is not perhaps 
wholly clear; but the principle implicit in his conduct is that to 
men of experience and insight in each generation belongs the task 
of discriminating among the utterances of the prophets and sages of 
the past and present, and of accepting and teaching the things 
which, whether old or new, verify themselves in the laboratory of 
experience. No utterance, however confidently put forth as a 
word of God or affirmed to be of perpetual validity, is final in the 
sense that none who come after may contest it, if, tried in the 
crucible of experience, it fails to stand the test; no rite or ceremony 
can claim continued observance when it has become an obstacle to 
spiritual progress or has ceased to be religiously valuable. The 
principle of leadership must indeed be recognized both as respects 
men of the past and of the present. The teachings of the great 
thinkers and prophets of the past must always be held in respect 
and set aside only for adequate cause clearly shown. The process 
of sifting and judging the old, as well as of bringing forth the new, 
must always belong primarily to the men of insight, experience, 
and deep religious life. But the fact of leadership and the relation 
of leaders and followers can never wholly destroy personal respon- 
sibility. Even the humblest man must decide at least whose 
leadership he will follow, and the tribunal that judges authorities 
is in the last analysis set up in the human soul. The whole prin- 
ciple of authority-theology is in conflict with the implications of 
Paulinism. Nor priest, nor prophet, nor book can wholly relieve 
each new generation, or even each human soul, of the responsibility 
of recognizing for itself the voice of truth and God. 
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5. The supreme need of the church in its search for truth and 
knowledge of duty is therefore not an authoritative creed or even 
an authoritative book, but a deep and ever-renewed and deepening 
spiritual life. The creed serves a useful purpose in giving clear 
definition to hazy thought, and perhaps in interposing a pause in 
otherwise too strenuous controversy. The books in which are 
recorded the experiences of the great and good of the past are of - 
incalculable value, and should always not only be held in reverence, 
but diligently studied. Supremely valuable are the books of the 
Bible in which is preserved the record of the development of the 
highest and purest of all religions, and of the life and teachings of 
prophets and apostles and the Son of God. But no book, not even 
the books of the Bible, can take the place of the contemporary 
spiritual life. The supreme value of Jesus to the world is not in 
the books that were written about him, but the life that he lived 
and the stream of spiritual life which has flowed unbroken from 
him down to the present hour. ‘I am come that they might have 
life and that they might have it more abundantly.” Without 
such life the books themselves would be valueless. Where such 
life is, the books will be of immeasurable value in stimulating and 
developing it, and most effective when it is clearly perceived that, 
save in their disclosure of the supreme personality of Jesus, they 
exist not to define the goal beyond which no progress can proceed, 
_ but rather to stimulate and inspire those who are endeavoring on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets to build higher and 
better things than they attained. 

6. The fundamental ideal of Christianity is not static perfection 
but continual progress. It is of the very nature of the Christian 
religion that it is always in a process of evolution, and in this fact 
there lies the constant possibility, if not the certainty, that old 
elements will be left behind and new elements taken on. Change 
is not something foreign to the Christian religion; it is natural to 
it. It never seeks to break with the past, it never consents to be 
bound by it. It emerged from the Judaism of the first century, not 
by returning to any previous golden age, but by a forward step 
that left both past and present behind. It found its inspiration in 
no small measure in the best elements of ancient prophetism, but 
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its watchword was Forward, not Backward. If the men of the 
present day are to emulate the spirit of that age, they will return 
to the first age of the church to find the explanation of that mar- 
velous forward step that was taken then, and to gather inspiration 
and instruction for their own problems. But we shall not expect 
to find either in Paulinism or in the early church a ne plus ultra, a 
standard by which to control our own thinking or to bind our own 
action. And if, indeed, we do approach the matter with the 
thought that here we shall find the essential and permanent elements 
of our religion, which must determine the course of the church for 
all time, then we shall discover that the ideal which was stamped 
upon Christianity at the beginning was not, ‘Back to the begin- 
ning,” but, ‘‘ Forward, ever forward to the truest and best.”” And 
if we seek to follow what is deepest and most characteristic of that 
age we shall, forgetting the things that are behind, press on to the 
highest possible. 

In conclusion let one or two questions be raised respecting the 
practical applications of implicit Paulinism. And since Paul was a 
missionary let these questions pertain to the field of our foreign 
missionary work. If he were facing our missionary problems today, 
what would Paul do; if we are good Paulinists and follow out his 
principles to their legitimate conclusion what must we do in 
respect to ecclesiastical rites and ecclesiastical organization? 

Must we be ready to surrender either any particular form of 
baptism, or even baptism in any form if we find that it has become 
an obstacle in the way of spiritual religion or a hindrance to the 
progress of Christianity ? Must we not maintain that the apostle’s 
insistence upon the essentially spiritual character of religion is far 
stronger than the affirmation of the necessity of any rite or ceremony 
whatever, and that the principle that the most ancient and authori- 
tative usages and rites must be surrendered when it comes to pass 
that they militate against the progress of Christianity, is a principle 
applicable to baptism, and ought to be applied whenever baptism 
comes to occupy in our world the position which circumcision held 
in Paul’s day? The impulse toward the unification of the Christian 
forces in the great republic of China, for example, is a very strong 
one, and that such unification, if wisely effected, would make 
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powerfully for the progress of Christianity at the most critical 
period in her history, it is scarcely possible to doubt. Among the 
most serious obstacles to such unification are the conflicting 
doctrines and practices in respect to baptism prevalent among 
different bodies of Christians working in the country. May it not 
be that the only way to escape the necessity of assuming toward 
baptism the attitude which Paul was constrained to take toward 
circumcision and the eating of “unclean” meats is in a cordial 
spirit of mutual tolerance of one another’s differing practices? It 
may be well if in view of this possibility we all turn back to make 
a fresh study of the New Testament. 

Ought each denomination to stand ready to modify its form of 
church organization if it becomes evident that another form would 
be more conducive to the progress of the Christian religion, or, 
perhaps retaining its own form, be prepared to incorporate its own 
organization in a larger Christian body which shall include all the 
followers of Christ in any land, if it is apparent that by such means 
the gospel of Jesus will more rapidly and effectively permeate and 
control the life of the nation ? 

Finally: Shall we be prepared definitely and of intention to 
present to non-Christian peoples a simplified Christian message, 
which, eliminating all that is peripheral, local, or accidental, shall 
put all emphasis on the central and vital elements of our religion, 
and shall leave it to the nations to whom we bring the gospel to 
develop their own special type of religious life, theology, and 
ecclesiastical organization ? 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


The moral and social conditions in the earliest Christian communities 
of Palestine and of the Mediterranean world are of great interest. How 
completely did the first Christians make the ideal of Jesus and of Paul their 
own? How thoroughly did they accomplish this ideal in their everyday 
lives? Particularly as regards the gentile Christians, were they able to rise 
well above the pagan morality to which they had been accustomed and by 
which they were still surrounded? We could not expect that the first 
Christians would reach moral and social perfection, but we do find them 
striving earnestly to attain to the high gospel standard of purity, righteous- 
ness, and brotherliness. Their shortcomings appear in the New Testament 
writings, but much more one may see there the wonderful success of Chris- 
tianity in elevating the moral and social life of the members of its com- 
munities. The present inquiry seeks to bring out the main facts of this kind, 
in which we can see Christianity inaugurating a moral and social renovation. 

This study of the Christian life in the apostolic age is conducted by 
PROFESSOR GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. (Questions concerning it may be 
addressed to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


III. CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


The question which we are to consider this month is whether early 
Christianity displayed a moral power that was commensurate with its 
ideal. Did it make bad men good and good men better? Interest 
is centered not on the teaching but rather on the practice of morals. 
In this study we shall use von Dobschiitz’s “Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church” as our special guide. 

It is admitted that our sources are very fragmentary, noticeably so 
in regard to statistics of all sorts, but it is held at the same time that 
they yield to a competent interpreter a picture of the actual lite of the 
early church which is more satisfactory than would at first appear 
possible. 

The author, without explanation or justification of his course, begins 
his treatise with the Pauline churches. We are introduced at once to 
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the life of believers in Corinth, and the preceding twenty years of Chris- 
tian history are for the time ignored. Not until Book II do we come to 
consider the beginning of the Christian movement. This inversion 
of the historical sequence tends to give undue emphasis to the originality 
and importance of Paul. 

The churches of Paul are treated in four groups, viz., Corinth, the 
churches of Macedonia, the churches of Asia Minor, and the church 
at Rome. Christian life in Corinth naturally receives much the fullest 
treatment as our sources of information are here most detailed. It 
should not be overlooked by the student in forming his conception of 
life in the apostolic age as a whole that this church of which we have the 
most complete picture was more crude and defective than, for instance, 
the church at Philippi. 

One may doubt whether it is justifiable to speak of the church in 
Corinth as “great” in size, and may consider it unwarrantable to speak 
of it as having “outlying branches in other places of the province of 
Achaia.”” Paul indeed addressed our second Corinthian letter to the 
“church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints who are in the 
whole of Achaia.’’ But at a time when the Christians of Corinth had 
no ecclesiastical organization among themselves we obviously cannot 
regard the Christians in other parts of the province as “branches” of 
the Corinthian church. This point, however, is quite incidental. 

When we come to things essential, we are told that the disciples were 
bound together and marked off from the world by two facts, viz., con- 
fession of the name of Jesus and possession of the Spirit of God. Pos- 
session of the Spirit was manifest particularly in the devotional meetings. 
Significant for the ethical value of these meetings is the fact that all 
the members of the church participated in them on a common level. 
This is quite true, but we may add that the confusion resulting from 
the unlimited freedom and spontaneity of the meetings also had ethi- 
cal significance. It both disclosed and fostered a tendency to intel- 
lectual pride and disregard for other worshipers. 

The author points out that the Christians of Corinth showed a want 
of “moral grasp” in supposing that the more unnatural and unintelligible 
the manifestation of the Spirit was, by so much was it more divine and 
more to be sought. A similar lack of moral insight was shown by their 
view of baptism, according to which it had an external and miraculous 
efficacy. The Lord’s Supper, on the contrary, was not regarded as a 
sacrament, says von Dobschiitz, but was treated as a common festive 
meal. This, however, was not Paul’s own view of the Supper. 
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The Christian attitude toward marriage was a subject of intense 
interest in Corinth, and Paul’s handling of the various questions involved 
was marked by great practical sense. A Christian who is joined to 
heathen is not to fear pollution. Christianity will sanctify the relation 
and determine the religious status of the children. But if the heathen 
partner will not continue in wedded life with a Christian, then the 
Christian is free. The indissolubleness of the marriage bond is here set _ 
aside. The Christian, however, instead of forcing a separation is to 
win the heathen partner if possible. So much in regard to mixed mar- 
riages. Whether Christianity “demands” that a Christian man marry 
only a Christian is a question that is hardly disposed of by the word of 
Paul in I Cor. 7:39. 

Another living question in Corinth, and elsewhere too, was how the 
converted slave should regard his lot. It is well said that the moral 
strength of the new religion revealed itself in the fact that it made faith- 
ful, obedient, and conscientious slaves. It is thought that Paul dis- 
suaded from ransom, where ransom was possible, because he did not 
wish to have the church burdened for the support of emancipated slaves, 
and also because he regarded the existing social relations as divinely 
appointed. Slavery lost much of its power, it is thought, by the equality 
of the slave in the church, and by his unrestricted share in the future 
salvation. The Christian master was not expected to free his Christian 
slaves, but he must regard them as brethren in the Lord. Thus, while 
the outward relationship remained, it was inwardly transformed. 

In the discussion of woman’s participation in public meetings one 
point in our author’s position may be especially noted, viz., his harmo- 
nizing of I Cor. 11:5 with 14:34. It is thought that Paul had at first 
allowed women to take part in public prayer and prophecy and that 
later, because of disorders, he forbade it entirely. Is it, however, certain 
that I Cor. 14:34a is to be taken absolutely, and is it probable that 
Paul would contradict himself in an important matter of public conduct 
within the compass of a few chapters ? 

The case of incest in Corinth is treated very fully and the solution 
of the problems involved is worthy of careful consideration. We will 
not enter here into this exposition, but will simply note the bearing of’ 
the incident upon the moral state of the Corinthian church. It is not 
the fact that a case of gross sin had occurred in the church which is 
especially significant, but the fact that the church defended it. Von 
Dobschiitz holds that the opposition of the church to the apostle was not 
due to its love of immorality but rather to its jealous regard for the 
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principle of freedom. Had their defense of the offender been due to an 
inward approval of his deed, then surely Paul would have laid bare this 
ground and would have broken off his connection with them. It is 
rather to be held that their attitude toward the apostle was determined 
by an extreme and unbalanced adherence to a principle which he had 
preached to them, viz., “All things are lawful.” This view is obviously 
in accord with all that we know of the Corinthians’ exaltation of knowl- 
edge. It does not free the church from the charge of immaturity in 
moral judgment or from the charge that it was lacking in regard for the 
man who had brought to it the knowledge of Christ, but it does free it 
from the charge that it approved of gross immorality. 

That there was a considerable lack of Christian generosity in the 
Corinthian church is inferred from the apparent difficulty which Paul 
had in raising a fit contribution for the poor in Jerusalem and also from 
the utterly selfish manner in which, at the common meal, the poor 
members of their own fellowship were neglected. 

The contrast between “strong” and ‘‘weak”’ is held to have been 
fundamental not only in Corinth but in all the church of the apostolic 
age. These two classes may be regarded, in some measure, as represent- 
ing the two fundamental qualities of liberty and sanctity. The “strong” 
emphasized liberty without due consideration for other qualities, and the 
“‘weak”’ laid similar emphasis on the importance of sanctity. To the 
“weak” is conceded greater moral earnestness, to the ‘“‘strong”’ greater 
moral power. But the earnestness was hampered by timidity, and the 
power was easily led into self-indulgence. 

The immaturity of the Corinthian church is seen again in the party 
spirit which was early developed. This is ascribed, without proof, to 
the character of the preaching of Apollos, while at the same time it is 
thought to have been congenial to the Greek of that day. The rank 
growth of party spirit in Corinth shows a deep lack of church conscious- 
ness or even of Christian consciousness. 

In treating the churches of Macedonia the author seeks to show a 
contrast between Thessalonica and Philippi in regard to maturity of 
character. The letters to the Thessalonians were written soon after 
the formation of the church, while that to the Philippians followed a 
decade of Christian growth among its leaders. Yet the Thessalonian 
Christians, in contrast to those of Corinth, are said to have had a remark- 
able church consciousness and to have abounded in brotherly love. 
The particular evidence of immaturity in Thessalonica was the strained 
anticipation of the Lord’s coming. This is supposed to have been pro- 
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moted by the poverty of the Thessalonian Christians which bred dis- 
satisfaction with their social condition. The preaching of Paul was, how- 
ever, the starting-point of the strong current feeling on the subject of 
the Parousia. One wonders whether Paul emphasized this doctrine 
more in Thessalonica than he had previously done in Philippi or than he 
did later in Corinth, and if so, what led him to doit. It may be that the 
unhealthy development in Thessalonica was due mainly to local condi- 
tions. 

The relative maturity of the Philippian church is apparent in the 
lack of exhortation in the letter to them and in the pervading spirit of 
confidence in their judgment and devotion. It is manifest also in the 
consciousness of unity that pervaded the church, a fact that may well 
have been due to the organization which the church had created for its 
needs. 

When we come to the churches of Galatia and the Phrygian church 
at Colossae, our sources do not reflect the actual state of morality in 
these communities, at any rate to any considerable degree. A general 
condition of prosperity is implied. There is no trace of such immorality 
as was to be found in the Corinthian church, if we except the evil of 
discord. The trouble in the churches of Galatia was doctrinal, a fall 
from the freedom of the gospel to the sub-Christian level of Judaism. 
Doctrinal also was the defect in Colossae, though not wholly the same 
as in the churches of Galatia. Though blended with Old Testament 
elements, it bears the stamp of the dualistic nature-worship long at 
home in these regions. 

Our author counts Rome among the Pauline churches, but uses the 
Epistle to the Romans only as in a limited degree making us acquainted 
with the moral state of the Roman church. The question which is 
discussed with most show of acquaintance with specific Roman cir- 
cumstances is that of the “‘strong”’ and the “weak,” but this is doctrinal. 

We must turn now to Jewish Christendom. Here we have to do 
with people who had long lived under the civilizing influences of a 
divine law. Hence Christian morality has here a more precise stamp 
upon it. The early Christian community—a family rather than a 
church—consisted of pious Jews whose attitude toward Jesus increased 
rather than lessened their loyalty to the Jewish law. But when they 
began to meet by themselves, new customs were developed. Com- 
munity of goods, however, was not one of these new customs, according 
to von Dobschiitz, though he allows that it is found in Acts. He thinks 
that Luke was strongly inclined to communism and consequently put 
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it into his more or less ideal picture of the first days. However, if there 
was not community of goods in the ordinary sense of that phrase, 
brotherly love was unlimited, and as each one shared with any in need 
there was virtual communism. 

Yet this earliest Christian community was not ideal, and it is plain 
that the author of Acts, who gives the incident of Ananias and relates 
how discord arose over the daily ministration of charity, did not aim 
to wipe out all shadows. It is possible and quite conceivable that a 
Christian writer might unconsciously soften the hard lines of the early 
Christian life which he was describing, but that is a different thing from 
a clear purpose on his part to produce a picture of purely ideal relation- 
ships. We are without proof that Luke entertained such a purpose. 

The Judaism of the Jerusalem church is strongly stated by our author, 
we venture to think too strongly. This appears, for example, in what 
he says of James and the Apostolic Decree. On the basis of Acts 21:25 
the decree is regarded as issued by James long after Paul had left the 
Syro-Cilician field. The decree is said to reveal the true Jewish con- 
tempt for the heathen in that it presupposes among the Jews that 
morality which it enjoins on the Gentiles. Its Pharisaism is seen in its 
combination of ceremonial requirements with morality. The author’s 
portrait of James is taken from Hegesippus rather than from Acts and 
Paul. 

In describing the Judaistic propaganda von Dobschiitz does not 
remind the reader with sufficient clearness that this propaganda was 
carried on only by a section of the Jerusalem church, and that section 
not the dominant one. It never included the leaders of the church. 
The recognition of this fact is necessary if justice is to be done to the 
Jerusalem church as a whole. 

We turn again to Asia Minor, to churches which are under the 
Pauline influence as their state may be inferred from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (written by someone who was dominated by Paul’s spirit) 
and from I Peter (written after Peter’s death). In two particulars an 
advance on Paul is found in these writings. First, the Christian morality 
is more strongly supported from the Old Testament, and second, this 
moral teaching, as based on Jesus, appeals to his earthly life more than 
Paul does. With the growth of a more definite ideal of the church in 
Asia Minor, at the time when these letters were written there were 
manifest two moral defects, viz., a tendency to shun the burden and 
danger of office, or, if accepting office, to exploit it for the sake of personal 
aggrandizement, and a tendency: to heretical views. These are only 
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touched in vague general terms, but are thought to be the same that are 
met later in the Johannine writings. 

For the Christianity of Rome in the later part of the apostolic age 
our author uses the Epistle to the Hebrews as the chief source of informa- 
tion. This is thought to have been addressed to some one of the “house- 
churches” in Rome and not to the entire Christian community. The 
moral condition of the readers was due to the persecution to which they 
had been subjected. By this they had been led to withdraw into 
themselves, and had also been led to seek in ceremonialism for a means 
of atonement. The suffering which they had endured had wrought 
in them a sense of guilt according to a widespread view of suffering in 
ancient times. 

Whatever one may think of this interpretation of the Epistle, it 
must of course be admitted that we have no forcible evidence in support 
of the view that the readers contemplated by the author of Hebrews were 
Christians of Rome. 

For the Christianity of the Asia Minor churches toward the close 
of the first century the Johannine writings, attributed to the “pres- 
byter” John who dominated these churches, are our source of informa- 
tion. This man exercised his sway through itinerant preachers and 
through his letters. Opposition to him was not lacking, as the case 
of Diotrephes shows; and if this opposition was inspired by a desire 
for self-government, there was something to be said for it. By the side 
of this opposition to the presbyter’s ecclesiastical authority there was 
false teaching by men who had “gone out” from the school of John. 
This false teaching consisted in a perversion of the presbyter’s words, 
as, for example, in a literal interpretation of the saying that ‘‘ whosoever 
is begotten of God sinneth not.” 

The value of the seven letters of the Apocalypse for the purpose 
in hand is fully recognized by the author. They show that there was 
much to be blamed in the churches addressed, more to be praised. A 
strong tendency to asceticism is inferred from Rev. 14:3-4. 

The Gospel of John, like the Apocalypse, is severe in its judgment 
on the Jewish people. It even represents Jesus as filled with the same 
spirit. But the ideal which it sets up for the Christian life is eminently 
simple and practical. It is to keep the word of Christ, to do God’s 
will, to bear fruit in a love that is ready to make the last sacrifice. Thus 
the Fourth Gospel is regarded as reflecting the views and condition of 
the church at the close of the first century. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this depart- 
ment of the BIBLICAL WoRLD suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, 
desiring to use as a basis for class work either the outline Bible-study course 
on “THE Lire OF Curist” prepared by ERNEST D. BurRTON, or that on 
“THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST” by WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
Suggestions are prepared by GEORGIA LouIsE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of 
the Reading and Library Department of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad to consider any questions which 
club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST" 


Three very important phases of the life of Jesus are presented in 
the work for this month. First we see the organization of a body of 
men through whom his work may in time become institutionalized and 
permanent. The importance of this task can only be judged in the 
light of the study of the second great theme, the Sermon on the Mount, 
in which we study the ideals of Jesus for establishing a new order, which 
he designates “the kingdom of God.” An excellent analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount is found in Burton and Mathews’ constructive 
studies in the Life of Christ. The contents of the Sermon, which are 
bewildering in the multiplicity of topics when considered by young 
students, may be very clearly divided into groups and reduced to general 
principles through the analysis contained in this book, or in other authori- 
ties equally good. Third, the pronounced break with the Pharisees, 
and the inevitable result of the increased emphasis upon the distinctive 
and antagonistic views of Jesus, demand large emphasis before the class, 
and bring it to an interesting study of Jesus’ method of teaching through 
parables. 

Program I 

Leader: (1) A politico-geographical study of Palestine, and a dis- 
cussion of the widespread fame of Jesus, at the opening of the second 

t The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 


cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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period of the Galilean ministry. 
of Jesus in choosing apostles. 

Members of the class: (1) The names, office, immediate and future 
work, and personal characteristics of the twelve apostles. (Material 
to be gathered from the entire New Testament.) (2) The standards 
of righteousness which must mark the members of the kingdom of God, 
as defined in the Sermon on the Mount, (a) in respect to murder and 
adultery, (b) divorce, (c) oaths, (d) retaliation, (e) love of others, (f) alms- 
giving, (g) prayer, () fasting. (3) The doctrine and practice of the 
Pharisees concerning all these things. (4) The raising of the widow’s 
son; a comparison of the motives of this miracle with that of other 
miracles of healing which have been studied. 

Subject for discussion: To what extent does the Golden Rule furnish 
a basis for action under each of the modern aspects of the items of 
topic 2? 


(2) The serious character of the task 


Program IT 

Leader: The variety of methods adopted by Jesus in his teaching 
and some reasons for them. 

Members of the class: (1) The social life of Jesus among the people. 
(2) Jesus’ attitude toward the Pharisees. (3) The reading of parables 
concerning the kingdom of God (Section 57). (4) An Old Testament 
parable (II Sam. 22:1-15) compared with the parables of Jesus. 

Subject for discussion: Does the observation of life about us indicate 
that the kingdom of God as conceived by Jesus is nearer us today than 
in his own times? If so, in what respects ? 


REFERENCE READING 
Burton and Mathews, Life of Christ, chaps. xi, xii, xiii; Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, chaps. xvii-xxiii; Edersheim, In the Days of 
Jesus, chaps. xiii, xiv; Stalker, The Life of Christ, chap. v; Rhees, The Life 
of Jesus, chap. iii; Holtzmann, Life of Jesus, chap. x; Dawson, The Life of 
Christ, chaps. x-xii; Gilbert, The Student’s Life of Jesus, pp. 134-43; Farrar, 
The Life of Christ, pp. 307-28. 
Articles in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, four-volume and one-volume editions, 
and also in his Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, should be freely consulted. 


THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST? 
With the study of this month we take up that development of the 
Old Testament literature which contains the essence of the Hebrew 


t The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William 
Rainey Harper; 50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SACRED LITERATURE, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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religion.2 It is necessary to get before the class at this time a clearer 
notion than they have yet received of the real nature of the prophet. 

Every prophet, because of his moral character, which differentiated 
him from the mass of the people, because of his spiritual insight, which 
made him keenly alive to the ethical messages of Jehovah, because of 
his intellectual acumen, which enabled him to read the signs of his times, 
and because of his faith in his mission, which gave him courage to speak 
his mind at all cost, dealt with three conditions. These were: first, the 
interpretation of past history as he saw it in the light of his conception 
of the character of God; second, the crisis, then present which appeared 
to him as the result of the past, and the key to the future, and related 
itself directly to the activity of Jehovah; and third, the future glory 
or disaster, which seemed to him inevitable, because of his higher con- 
ception of the character of God. 

The farther back we go in the history of prophecy, the more of the 
traditional and perhaps fantastic element we find in the stories which 
have gathered around the names of the prophets; but back of all this 
external matter we may see the essential man with his inspiration and 
his mission. To bring this man with his message to his own times, and 
with his vision of eternal truth, to the appreciation of the class the energy 
of the leader should be bent. 


2 The designation “historical method of Bible study” carries with it the assump- 
tion that in the study of a biblical book or character, all the facts which can be secured, 
or the suppositions which can be well based, are brought to bear upon the literature 
under consideration. At any moment new facts may be discovered which will modify 
previous conclusions, and theories may be advanced which seem to fit the circum- 
stances better than those which have been held previously. The lapse of fifteen 
years, therefore, is sure to find new positions on many questions, and to present a 
clearer and more impressive view of a character or teaching. 

A striking example of this change of position is found in the dieeaialis of two 
books included in the work of the present month. The books of Jonah and of Joel 
are discussed in this course in the historical period of King Jeroboam II, that is, among 
the very early prophets. The pressure of an increased tendency to consider the 
theology of the prophets in placing them historically has, in the fifteen years since 
this course was published, compelled students to recognize the fact that neither of these 
books could easily have been the product of this early period, that Jonah presents the 
fuilest expression of the relation of the care of God for aii the world, and that 
the spiritual blessing so highly extolled in Joel did not represent the ambitions of the 
prophets of this early period. 

It will be best, therefore, for leaders of groups to modify the course by omitting 
the study of Joel and Jonah at this period, and introducing it at the latest period of 
the study of this subject. Students should be directed to omit the study of the 
work for the eighth to the seventeenth days inclusive at this time. 
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Program I 


Leader: (1) The purpose and point of view of the prophet, and his 
attitude toward the past history of his people, the present crisis in which 
he lived, and the future destiny of the nation. 

Members of the class: (1) Political conditions in Israel under Ahab. 
(2) The religious crisis under Ahab, and Elijah’s contribution to the 
current conception of Jehovah. (3) Reading of the story of Elijah’s 
test of Baal (I Kings 17:—19:4). (4) Elisha as a politician. (Dis- 
regard the wonder stories and seek for signs of political diplomacy.) 

Subject for discussion: If we were to strip off from the biographies 
of Elijah and Elisha as recorded in the Old Testament, all of the miracu- 
lous element, should we still have pictures of men who saw God more 
fully than their predecessors, and were able to show him to the men of 
their day? Is such a process essential if we would truly appreciate 
these men ? 

Program IT 


Leader: Political and religious conditions in northern Israel under 
Jeroboam IT. 

Members of the class: (1) Facts about the man Amos which can be 
gathered from his book. (2) Extracts from the sermons of Amos which 
represent his attitude toward the social abuses of his day. (3) The 
ideals of Amos concerning worship. (4) Amos’ conception of God’s 
attitude toward sin and the sinner. (5) The life and message of Hosea. 

Subject for discussion: Did the Hebrew people in this period feel 
the need of a savior from sin? If not, what was the ideal or the “fore- 
shadowing”’ in this period ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Harper, The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament, entire volume; Wade, 
Old Testament History, pp. 312-55; Kent, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II; 
Cornill, History of Israel, pp. 98-114; Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 27-55; 
Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, pp. 83-142; Robertson Smith, Prophets 
of Israel, pp. 47-190; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 224-44; George Adam 
Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, chaps. i-xxiii; Sanders and Kent, 
Messages of the Prophets, Vol. I, pp. 3-76; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets, 
chaps. iii-viii. 

Consult Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, four-volume and one-volume editions, 
for articles on Elijah, Elisha, Amos, Hosea, Baal-worship, Samaria, Bethel, 
Ahab, Jereboam II, and other names and events of the period. Kent’s Chart 
of Hebrew History should become familiar to the class during this period. 
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Book Reviews 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE TO 
FORMAL THEOLOGY: 


Some three years ago Dr. Slattery was elected to the chair of eccle- 
siastical history in the General Theological Seminary in New York, but 
preferred to remain rector of Grace Church. The six lectures included 
in this volume were delivered in Lent of 1912 in the General Theological 
Seminary, upon the Paddock Foundation. 

The provinces with which Dr. Slattery deals, by way of illustration 
and suggestion, are those of Biblical Criticism, the Church, Immortality, 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ, and the Knowledge of God. In the field 
of biblical criticism we are assured, for example, that “the recognition of 
Christ’s authoritative voice” in the Fourth Gospel, so pre-eminently 
won from the religious consciousness by the simple reading of that 
Gospel, can ‘“‘scarcely fail to bring the Fourth Gospel very close to the 
traditional date and authorship”; again, we may judge from the analogy 
of a common experience ‘“‘that in perhaps a single week St. Paul sent 
from his Roman prison the letters which we now have to the Colossians, 
the Ephesians, and Philemon,” varying their style and content according 
to his sense of need and fitness. The center of interest in the lecture 
upon ‘The Church”’ lies in its handling of the problem of authority. 
The supreme authority is “the universal reason hearkening to God, i.e., 
the church.’”’ The witness of the church as a whole issues in the con- 
viction that “in some organic and firmly knit manner God has revealed 
himself continuously and authoritatively to that collective humanity 
known as the Christian church.’ In relation to immortality, Dr. 
Slattery finds the wish to live a strong argument, declares the hope of 
immortality a strong moral force, expresses the conviction that while 
the body sleeps at death, the soul is alive as never before. 

The lecture on “Jesus Christ” brings religious experience to the 
confirmation of confessional theology. If we pay close attention to the 
voice of religious experience, we shall no longer feel that ‘Christ was 
more truly in St. Mark than in St. John and St. Paul.” Essential 
human nature is the same in the first as in the twentieth century; the 

‘alleged differences are overdrawn. The modern Christian insists upon 

* The Authority of Religious Experience. By Charles Lewis Slattery,D.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. 299. $1.80. 
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the reality of Jesus’ temptations, and upon the limitation of his knowl- 
edge. Yet he never failed and never sinned. ‘Religious instinct, 
apart from scholarship, prefers to think that the apostles and evangelists 
were mistaken, rather than our Lord, when they make him seem to say 
that he would return in bodily form within a generation to rule his 
kingdom.” As a matter of fact, Christ did come, and in a manner that 
John recognized, i.e., through the Holy Spirit; ‘and was in his kingdom, 
the church, ruling and guiding it.”” ‘The Parousia has come.” Of the 
miracles, Dr. Slattery says, “Religious experience has the best of rights 
to stay the hands of critics when they form a theory and cut up the 
Gospels to fit it.” ‘‘ Religious experience has full cause to be sure that 
many of our Lord’s deeds were beyond the comprehension of both his 
own day and ours.” 

The crux of the final lecture, which deals with God, is its Trinitarian 
apologetic. In brief, the argument is that of “a social Trinity.”’ God 
made the world “to win a larger field for his love.” We may not deny 
God the joy of growth from glory to glory. ‘It would not be strange 
if this (philosophic) conviction of pluralism joined with the instructive 
search for unity might some day soon bring philosophy to put forth a 
hypothesis which should be very near the essential meaning of the 
doctrine of the Trinity.” 

This brief survey gives no notion of the marked literary excellence of 
the book, of its aptness of illustration, of its frequent cogency of argument. 
But it may serve to indicate the chief results to which, in Dr. Slattery’s 
judgment, the study of religious experience, as related to formal theology, 
may lead. These lectures reveal a broad general acquaintance with 
current modes of thought in the various fields of practical and formal 
theology. The author brings to bear illustrations from psychotherapy, 
pragmatism, pluralism, etc. And yet it becomes rather apparent that 
the bent of the apologetic is to make the confessional status quo acceptable 
to the modern mind. 


Henry B. Rosins 
Paciric Coast Baptist SEMINARY 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS: 
VotumE IV Drama”’) 


The standard of excellence laid down in the earlier volumes of this 
series is fully maintained in Vol. IV. Of the 166 writers who contributed 


tThe Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. IV 
Scribner, 1912. Pp. xvi-go7. 
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to its 907 double-column pages, twenty-nine wrote on Semitic themes, 
and produced forty-seven articles. Like its predecessors, Vol. IV is to be 
commended for its long and exhaustive treatments of certain themes, 
composed of several articles prepared by specialists in their respective 
fields. Some of the most notable are, ““Cosmogony and Cosmology” 
(pp. 125-79), composed of nineteen articles written by as many well- 
known specialists on the peculiar beliefs of as many different prominent 
nationalities; “Crimes and Punishments” (pp. 248-305), comprised of 
fifteen articles; “Death and Disposal of the Dead” (pp. 411-511), con- 
sisting of twenty articles by as many eminent scholars; ‘“‘ Demons and 
Spirits” (pp. 565-636), with twenty articles of notable character; 
“Disease and Medicine” (pp. 723-72), made up of eleven articles; 
“Divination” (pp. 775-830), comprising seventeen articles which discuss 
the prevalence of this phenomenon among different peoples. About one- 
quarter to one-third of these combination articles are Semitic. The 
writers of these and other Semitic articles are recognized as some of the 
leaders in Semitic research. Among them may be named on Assyro- 
Babylonian themes: A. H. Sayce, L. W. King, R. Campbell Thompson, 
T. G. Pinches, and S. H. Langdon; on Egyptian: W. M. F. Petrie, G. 
B. Foucart, F. Ll. Griffith, H. R. Hall; on Hebrew themes: W. H. 
Bennett, J. P. Peters, L. B. Paton, L. W. Batten, and Jas. Strachan; 
on Jewish matters: Ignaz Goldziher, M. Gaster, Joseph Morris, and H. 
Hirschfeld; on Muhammadan themes: Stanley Lane-Poole, D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, F. W. Juynboll, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, and C. Priifer. 
Such articles as present the archaeological results of research in the 
Semitic field are up to date and comprehensive in character. The 
researches of R. Campbell Thompson in the realm of demons and spirits 
as held by the Assyro-Babylonians are especially instructive. Those 
peoples were thoroughly convinced of the existence of disembodied 
spirits, and reduced them to exact classes and species. Besides these 
there were unhuman spirits which flitted about in innumerable hordes 
to threaten the safety of humans. And a third class was that of semi- 
human demons, which were a kind of goblins of semi-human parentage. 
The presence of such spirits gave rise to the production of innumerable 
ways and means of guarding human life. Foucart tells us that the 
character of demons and spirits in Egypt was in conformity to the general 
animistic character of the primitive religions of the Nile valley. In 
Egypt every object or being natural or manufactured had its demon or 
demons. But Egyptian demons were the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient gods (p. 587). The formulae 
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confuse them constantly. Such demons or spirits existed in groups, and 
became gods by “emergence” (p. 588). No ordinary mortal can ever 
become a god or even a demon. Gaudefroy-Demombynes in speaking 
of Islam recognizes three classes of living beings higher than man: (1) 
angels, (2) demons, and (3) jimm—all formed from one single substance, 
instead of from a combination of substances like the human body 
(p. 615). 

The hundred-page article on “Death and the Disposal of the Dead”’ 
(pp. 411-511) is a vade mecum of the subject. Its twenty articles are full 
of the latest researches of ethnologists and archaeologists among all the 
chief peoples of the earth. Naturally the Egyptian customs occupy the 
chief place among the Semites. H. R. Hall has presented a full con- 
densed treatment of the peculiar ideas of these people as revealed in their 
elaborate ceremonies and ritual. No other burial rites in the world 
have attracted so much attention. After the invention of the process of 
embalming, the chief peculiarity of their rites was the artificial preser- 
vation of the body of the deceased. Their views of the value of human 
life, and of the activities of the dead in the underworld are carefully set 
forth. Lane-Poole has also done good service in presenting the mys- 
terious burial rites of the Muhammadans of the present day—unique and 
far-reaching in their influence on the lives of the Arabs. 

The least satisfactory sets of articles touching the Semites are those 
which aim to present the religious and psychological sides of their 
natures—least satisfactory because of the vagueness of the available 
material rather than because of the author’s treatment of the same. 

As to “Conscience,” the Egyptian had no word for it; nor is there 
any word that is its equivalent any more than there is for “morality” or 
“remorse.” But a careful study of their inscription material shows 
manifestations of what we might call an “organized conscience.” 
Psychologically they connected it with methods of perception of the 
“ego.” As to “Creed,” the Assyro-Babylonians had none, though they 
had sane religious beliefs. Among Egyptians the nearest approach to 
a universally accepted body of doctrine, which we call a creed, was the 
belief in immortality. Documents which discuss it preponderate in the 
literature of the nation. The most accepted form of it is that associated 
with the Osiris legend. Of course, statements of the creed of the Hebrews 
and the Muhammadans are not difficult to formulate. 

A few of the single articles deserve especial mention. L. W. Batten 
has the happy faculty of stating succinctly the best things that can be 
said on the “ Decalogue”’; L. B. Paton elaborates the evidence for the 
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god “Dagan, Dagon,” and shows convincingly that he was not a fish- 
god, but most probably an agricultural deity, related to the Hebrew 
word for “corn” (daégdn). James Strachan gives a clear historical 
statement of “Criticism (Old Testament). C. Priifer amplifies the 
real significance of “ Drama” among the Arabs at the present day. 
The exhaustive character of every article is emphasized and enhanced 
by the citation, either in footnotes or at the end, of a selected specialized 


bibliography on the phases discussed. 
MAvRICE PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS: 


Faith is the fundamental element in religion. In faith there is 
an essential and regulating intellectual principle. ‘Observation and 
knowledge of the facts of life, wonder, curiosity, fear and doubt in 
presence of them, underlie religion, but unless they issue in distinctive 
faith, religion is still unconstituted. Faith does not shut its eyes to 
things seen, but, while seeing them, looks beyond to realities discerned 
behind them.” Here we find the keynote to Dr. Curtis’ book. The 
following five hundred pages are not a dogmatic but a historical 
unfolding of its embodied thought. There is no religion without a creed 
and confession, and this declaration is just a plain matter of history. 

At the beginning, the author gives valuable definitions of words that 
are in constant use but of which there is too often no very clear concep- 
tion of the meaning. A “Creed” is a short, comprehensive, dignified, 
frequently used, often rhythmical, statement, in the first person, of 
faith. A ‘Confession’ is a more minute and systematic statement of 
faith, or creed. A ‘“‘Catechism”’ is a creed or confession broken up and 
analytically simplified into a series of didactic questions and answers 
to assist the memory and intelligence of the young and unlearned. In 
like manner are defined: Manifesto,” Declaration,” ‘‘ Profession,” 
“Platform,” “Symbol,” ‘Consensus,’ ‘Covenant,’ “Form,” 
“Formula,” “Standard,” “Rule of Faith,” ‘Syllabus,’ “ Decrees,” 
“Canons,” “ Articles,”’ “‘ Theses,”’ Propositions,” ‘‘ Places,” “Revision.” 
We have put in the whole list-because we believe there is need of greater 
precision in the use of these terms. 

Having made a statement of his hypothesis, Dr. Curtis proceeds to 


*A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in Christendom and Beyond. By 
William A. Curtis. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, rort. 
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see whether it is true. Comprehensively and concisely he takes in the 
whole field of religious experience. It is interesting to observe the 
number of cases in which Christianity has forced the non-Christian 
religions into clearer and more advanced statements of their beliefs. 

Among the ancient Hebrews religion was natural. Men were born 
into it. It was the distinctive possession of the race. But when it 
became the religion of a book and the impulse arose to define its faith, 
sectarianism appeared. ‘‘Hear O Israel: The Lord is thy God, the 
Lord is one.”’ The Psalms and Isaiah abound in creed matter, and the 
growth in later Jewish literature is unmistakable. 

As we come on into the New Testament the advance is very marked. 
“In all the Gospels, conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, 
the veritable son of God, is represented not only as His own fixed posses- 
sion and the basis of His ministry in all its manysidedness, and as 
strengthened by the repeated Voice from Heaven at His baptism and 
transfiguration, but as increasingly shared by the Baptist, by the disciples 
and by others who came into contact with Him.” In the other apostolic 
writings “the types of confession found in the Gospels are reproduced 
and extended. All preaching, all profession, and all participation in 
the church’s young life was of the nature of confession.” 

Then when we come to the early stages of church history we are 
fairly embarked on the wide stream of creed development. A great, 
decisive, culminating point was reached at Nicaea, and both for weal 
and for woe the Christian world has been permeated with creeds, con- 
fessions, and catechisms—and our author without a trace of bias has 
respectfully and concisely handled them all—over one hundred and 
fifty in the aggregate. A review of them under such skilful and sym- 
pathetic direction cannot but have a liberalizing effect upon any open- 
minded reader. 

At the end of the review follow chapters on “General Retrospect,” 
“Reflections on the History,” ‘Problems of Retention and Revision,”’ 
“Subscription and Its Ethics,” “‘The Ideal Creed.” No short notice 
can do justice to these chapters. A single word must suffice. The 
world will never outgrow creeds and confessions. There are many 
evidences of reaction in our times, and resistance would be futile. Then 
shall we retain or revise? Both, ina sense. The future lies, not with 
the Greek and Roman churches, but with:the great branches of the 
Reformed church, which with all their shortcomings have learned a 
higher Catholicity and a simpler ideal of dogma. But we must remember 
that “the moment our creeds and confessions begin to cramp the spiritual 
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faculties and impair access to truth and to the spirit of Scripture they 
ring their own knell.”’ 

If we adequately solve our problems of retention and revision, the 
far more difficult problem of the ethics of subscription will be relieved 
of many of its heart-breaking perplexities. Our author justly criticizes 
Lord Morley and Professor Sidgwick for their amateurish treatment of 
this subject—an amateurishness born of superficiality. The work 
closes with valuable historical tables and an index. The volume is 


attractive in its makeup. 
J. W. Moncrirer 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
MitcuHEtt, H. G. The Ethics of the Old Testament. [Handbooks of Ethics and 
Religion, Edited by Shailer Mathews.] Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1912. Pp. x+417. $2.00. 
This is the first volume to be published of a new series, other contributors to 
which are Professors Coe, E. J. Goodspeed, G. B. Smith, and T. G. Soares. This 


volume gives a good objective account of the conduct of the Old Testament worthies 
and of the ethical ideals held by the prophets and psalmists. 


Banks, E. J. Bismya, or The Lost City of Adab. A Story of Adventure, of Explora- 
tion, and of Excavation among the Ruins of the Oldest of the Buried Cities of 
Babylonia. New York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. xxii+457. 

A popular account of the expedition sent out to Bismya by the University of 
Chicago, of which Dr. Banks was in immediate charge for most of the period of its 
activity. Some of the statements made rest upon too slight a basis; but the volume 
will be found of interest by the layman in excavation and decipherment. 


ARTICLES 
BREYFOGLE, CAROLINE M. The Hebrew Sense of Sin in the Pre-exilic Period, The 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1912, pp. 542-60. 
A study of the Hebrew consciousness of sin from the point of view of its social 
relationships. 


Bennett, W. H. Religious Controversy in the Old Testament, The Expositor, 
October, 1912, pp. 289-305. 


A popular study of the judgments passed in the Old Testament upon the Kings 
from the point of view of their motives and their fairness. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


GILBERT, GEORGE H. Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 321. $1.50 net. 

Of the many useful handbooks which Professor Gilbert has produced for Bible 
students, his Student’s Life of Jesus has found most favor and is now in its third edition. 
This present work on Jesus, however, is new and different, the outcome of a more 
thorough historical investigation. If it is on that account less adapted to the super- 
ficial and devotional reader, it will have greater value for the student who is aware 
that there are difficult fundamental problems concerning the history of Jesus and who 
wishes to work at them. 


FRAME, JAMES E. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Thessalonians. International Critical Commentary. New York: Scribner, 
1912. Pp.326. $2.50net. 

Within a decade we have been given four massive first-class commentaries on the 


Thessalonian Epistles: the first by Wohlenberg in 1903 (Zahn Kommentar); the 
second by Milligan in 1908 (printed to correspond with the Lightfoot Commentaries) ; 
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the third by v. Dobschiitz in 1909 (Meyer Kommentar); and now the fourth by Frame 
in 1912 (International Critical Commentary). With these is also to be mentioned Lake’s 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (1911), that seeks to show the relation of Paul’s ideas and 
customs to the religious thought and life of the Mediterranean world. The student of 
Paul is particularly fortunate to have so much fine help in his studies. 


Brooke, A. E. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine Epistles. 
International Critical Commentary. New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. 242. 
$2.50 net. 

Thirty years ago Bishop Westcott published his Commentary on the Epistles of St. 
John (1883), and since that time it has been the chief English work upon these writings. 
Westcott’s training and early career were at the University of Cambridge. Now from 
another Cambridge scholar we have a new large Commentary on the Johannine Epistles 
that may supersede the former one. A comparison of the two works will give some 
idea of how New Testament exegesis has progressed in a generation of time. Mr. 
Brooke aims “‘to determine, 1n the light of our knowledge of Chnistian life and thought 
at the end of the first and beginning of the second century, what the writer seems 
to have intended his readers to understand by the words which he addressed to them.” 


MacxintosH, H. R. The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. International 
Theological Library. New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. 540. $2.50 net. 


“Tt does not seem possible to hold or indicate the absoluteness of Christ as an 
intelligent conviction except by passing definitely into the domain of reasoned theory”’; 
therefore the author (professor of theology at New College, Edinburgh) proceeds to 
this elaborate argument in behalf of the traditional Christology of the church. He 
presents first the Christology of the New Testament, then the History of Christological 
Doctrine, and finally a Reconstructive Statement of the Doctrine. The superior 
qualities of Dr. Mackintosh’s book are likely to give it first place in the exposition and 
defense of the established doctrine of the person and work of Christ. In our modern 
attempt to interpret Jesus historically it is useful to refer to a first-class book like this 
that represents the classic theological interpretation of Jesus. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


Lester, H. A. (editor). Sunday School Teaching: Its Aims and Its Methods. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. x+135. 2s. net. 

One of the most cheerful signs of the times is the appearance of sane books on 
Sunday-school teaching and methods. The.editor of this little English work is heading 
in the right direction. The teacher is the key to the whole situation. Well trained, 
apt, and inspiring, the teacher can do marvels for the pupils. The multitudinous 
questions that come up in Sunday-school work are only half touched here, but we are 
told how to teach the Book of Common Prayer and the Catechism. Let us hope that 
this little manual will be only the beginning of a larger work that will give us an ade- 
quate treatment of the pressing themes of method and management. 


Cross, GEORGE. The Theology of Schleiermacher. A Condensed Presentation of 
His Chief Work, “The Christian Faith.” Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1911. Pp. xi+344. $1.50. 

It has long been recognized that an understanding of Schleiermacher is indispen- 
sable to an appreciation of the problems of modern theology. Unfortunately, his most 
important theological work has never been translated. Professor Cross has done 
something even better in some respects. He has given in clear and luminous English 
the general substance of Schleiermacher’s treatise, so that English-speaking students 
will be attracted to it as they would not to a voluminous and inevitably heavy trans- 
lation. Of course, scholars will prefer the original in any case. Thus this condensa- 
tion will serve a real purpose in making Schleiermacher more universally accessible. 
The admirable historical introduction and the judicious summary and critique deserve 
high commendation. 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
—— FOR JANUARY 


We take pleasure in announcing an unusually attractive 
series of articles for the next number of the Biblical World. 
The following is a partial list: 


What the Defeat of Turkey May Mean to American Missions. 
By Rev. JAMEs BarTON, Secretary American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Boston, Mass. 


The Doctrine of Satan-—-I. In the Old Testament. By Rev. 
WILLIAM CALDWELL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


The Duty of American Churches to Immigrant People. By Mrs. 
Mary CLARKE BarnEs, President Fireside League. 


The Church in Politics—-I. The Hope of the Early Church. 
By Proressor Tuomas C. HALL, Professor of Christian Ethics 
in Union Theological Seminary. 


The Present Value of the Old Testament. By PRorEssoR HENRY 
PRESERVED SMITH, Meadville Theological School. 


Graduate Courses for Ministers. By Rev. Owen H. Gates, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Bergson and Religion. By Proressor Douctas C. McINrosu, 
Yale Divinity School. 


The Central Idea of Christian Theology. By PRoressor EDWARD 
I. BoswortH, Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Book of the Month; Reducing God to Psychology. By 
GEORGE BuRMAN FOosTER. 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
For 1913 


MOR thirty years the Biblical World has been the exponent of 
Al progressive religious thought. Founded by the late William 
Rainey Harper, at a time when the entire world was renewing 
its allegiance to Bible-study, it has stood consistently for con- 
structive scholarship and genuine religious conviction. 


A Magazine of Constructive Christianity 


The dominant interest in church life today differs from that of the 
early eighties. Questions of authorship, date, and integrity of the biblical 
books are now secondary to questions of church efficiency, Christian 
thought, and the spiritualizing of democracy. 


For the ensuing year the Biblical World will particularly 
deal with constructive forces just now at work in Protestantism. 
While still popularizing biblical scholarship, it will concern itself 
also with the more concrete and vital problems of today’s 
religious life. In a word, the magazine will stand for vitalized 
scholarship; for the church at work, quite as much as for the 


church at study; for contemporary religious interests, as well as 
biblical study. 


A Magazine of Prophetic Evangelicalism 


We are told that ministers and religious leaders should be prophets. 
That means that they must be quick to see the workings of God in their 
own days, and to interpret the present as a scene of the great drama of 
God’s dealing with his world. 

If our age needs anything, it is such prophetic spirits. We need men 
of religious insight to help us to see God in our social crises, our politics, 
our theological reconstructions, our business, our amusements, our family 
life. And there are men of such a sort ready to help to make the Biblical 
World a deeply religious force. We do not give a list of their articles, 
for it is clear that the efficiency of a magazine of this sort must lie in ‘its 
prompt treatment of those phases of life which are immediately in the 
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foreground of interest. But the worth of such articles is evident from 
the fact that the following named persons have been asked to write 
them: 


Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 
President Albert P. Fitch 

Dean Charles R. Brown 

President W. D. MacKenzie 
Professor Melancthon W. Jacobus 
Professor E. A. Steiner 

Professor H. G. Mitchell 

Bishop Charles D. Williams 

Rev. Ambrose White Vernon 
Rev. Harry E. Fosdick 

Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester 


These treatments of matters of more current interest will be grouped 
about several short series of more general but none the less pertinent 
articles: 


Christianity and Politics. By Proressor Tuomas C. Hatt of Union 
Theological Seminary. 


The purpose of these papers is to set forth vividly and comprehen- 
sively the influence of Christian ideals upon contemporaneous politics, in 
the times of the New Testament, the Roman Empire, the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Reformation, and the Rise of Democracy. 


The Social Significance of Christianity to Modern Asia. By Pro- 
FESSOR CHARLES R. HENDERSON, now in India as the Barrows 
lecturer for the University of Chicago in 1913. 


In giving these lectures Professor Henderson will visit the leading 
cities and come in contact with the highest classes in the Orient. His 
opportunity for observation will be unique. 


The Contest between the Natural and the Spiritual Orders as 
Seen in the Fourth Gospel. By SHaiLER MatHews. 


These papers will be in the nature of expositions of the central thoughts 
in Christianity as they are to be found in Jesus’ teaching as recorded in 
the Fourth Gospel. While based upon exegetical and historical studies, 
they will of themselves be rather an exposition of the Johannine philosophy 
of eternal life. 
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A Magazine of the Efficient Church 


Though personally working in a limited field, a religious man’s outlook 
should include the world of religious activity.—Therefore, special editors 
will present each month the most important current work in religious 
education, especially in the Sunday school, in the social gospel as it 
appears in the work of settlements and kindred organizations, in new 
movements in the mission field, demonstrating the expansion of the church 
through new and efficient methods, in biblical science dealing with manu- 
scripts, archaeology, excavations, and the like; in short, special contribu- 
tions to church efficiency in every field. 


A Magazine for the Student of His Profession 


Under the direction of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, the Biblical World conducts two professional reading courses each 
year, and gives special suggestions and helps for leaders of classes in two 
subjects. 


1. The Apostolic Age in the Light of Today, a professional reading 
course, conducted by PRorEssoR GEORGE HOLLEy GILBERT, author 
of several well-known volumes in this field. The course began in 
October and is completed in January. Subscriptions may be dated 
back. 


2. The Expansion of Christianity in the Twentieth Century, a pro- 
fessional reading course, will be conducted by PRoFEssOR ERNEST 
D. Burton of the University: of Chicago, who recently made an 
extended tour through the Orient under commission from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to study educational institutions in the leading 
countries of the East. Since his return he has kept in touch with 
many of the leaders of the movement for making Christianity more 
serviceable to non-Christian lands. This course will begin in February. 


3. The Life of Christ, a series of suggestions for teaching, and a bibliog- 
raphy, for leaders of classes using the Outline Bible-Study Course of the 
Institute, The Life of Christ, by ERNEST D. Burton. These sugges- 
tions are prepared by Miss Georcia L. CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the 
Reading and Library Department of the Institute. 


4. The Foreshadowings of the Christ, also a series of suggestions for 
leaders of classes in a subject which is of perennial interest. The 
course-book upon this subject was prepared by Wrtt1Am R. HARPER, 
and is a masterly example of method in teaching the Old Testament. 
The suggestions are prepared by Miss Chamberlin. 
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‘A Magazine of Current Religious Literature 


In addition to literature treated in the above courses, a special depart- 
ment will be devoted to 

1. An extended review of the “Book of the Month.” 

2. Several pages of brief notes upon other recent books. 

3. Copious discussions of current opinion as represented in religious 
periodicals. 


Editorials 


From the foregoing program it will be seen that a large part of the 
contents of the Biblical World will have the personal touch of editorial 
matter. Each number will open, further, with an editorial, terse, candid, 
and vital in topic and treatment. 


A Cause Rather Than a Business 


The Biblical World appeals to the intelligent Christian public 
for support, not as a business enterprise, but as the organ of a 
great Cause—a vital, progressive, and Christian faith, that seeks 
to bring to the present social order the saving power of the 
gospel. It seeks support, not profit. It is published as a part of 
the work of a great educational institution, and its ideals are 
those of the church, rather than of the counting-house. To sub- 
scribe for it is not only to receive the leading journal of its class 
in America, but to assist to forward the Cause to which it is 
pledged. 


The subscription to the Biblical World entitles all those desiring it to 
membership in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, and the 
privilege of the Professional Reading courses. If such membership is 
desired it should be mentioned in sending the subscription. 


Present subscribers may extend their own subscriptions for one year 
from the date of expiration by sending five new names with subscriptions. 
Subscription price, $2.00. Postage to Canada, 35 cents; to other for- 
eign countries, 68 cents. 
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Microscopes 
Our Model F Microscope is one of the 


popular instruments among schools 
and colleges. 
The long curved handle arm with a 
large stage provides unusual space 
for the manipulation of objects. All 
bearings and fine adjustment parts are 
thoroughly protected and dust-proof. 
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Every Glergyman Should See Palestine 


and he should see it in company with a scholar who 
can interpret and a matters of archaeological and 
historical signi e. 
We Offer You 
A magnificent tour of E, to the Second 
Cataract (31 days), estine (26 days), 
— and Greece, sailing January 30, cate 
Egypt (12 days), Palestine (26 gave). Turkey 
Greece, sailing February 18 
University of Chicago Travel Study Class— 
= it (20 days), Palestine (39 days), Turkey 
Greece, sailing about February 8. 
These are our best tours, sailing at the best season. 
Later saili and briefer tours—April ¥ April 23, and 
May 14, the latter connecting with the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention at Zurich. 
Write us for full information. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Prominent Pastors Say: 

“After eleven years, we find our aluminum Com- 
munion Service to be as beautiful as when first used. 
The Service has given the greatest satisfaction.” 

“The Individual Communion Set purchased from 
you has been used with increasing satisfaction by our 
church for more than three years. In every respect 
it is more desirable than the old way.” 


They refer to the dignified and beautiful 
Service manufactured by 
Individual Communion Service Co. 
107-109 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The General Theological Seminary 


of the Episcopal Church 
Chelsea Square, New York 
The next Academic Year will begin on the last Wed- 
nesday in September. Special students admitted and Grad- 
= urse for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
for and other particulars can 
te had from 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 3 


Hebrew Life and Thought 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, 
and who yet finds little to attract him in accounts of 
scientific investigations, will do well to read this book, En- 
tiched with the fruits of a lifetime of study and versed in 
the intricacies of modern criticism, the author approaches 
her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds one of the 
best religious writers of the past. 396 pages; r2mo, cloth; 
net $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
ADDRESS DEPT. P 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Camera Crusade 


Through the Holyland 


By DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF 


$3.00 net; by mail $3.28 

Describes by word and picture a journey from Hebron on the 
south to Dan on the north, with excursions to Damascus and Mount 
Hermon. The author writes as well as he lectures —that is all need 
be said of the first third of this book, which is text. 

But the last two thirds are most beautiful clear full-page photo- 
graphs—roo in all—of the significant scenes of the Holyland. No 
one could come nearer to seeing the region without going there than 
by seeing these pictures. There is no book anything like this in 
that respect—no such collection of pictures. A list of biblical pas- 
sages applying to each is given on the page opposite each. 


The Making of a Nation 


Twelve Studies on the Beginnings of Israel’s History 
By CHARLES FOSTER KENT and JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS 


75 cents net; by mail 80 cents - 


A little book called ‘The Making of a Nation” is designed on 
novel lines. It gives twelve studies on “The Beginnings of Israel’s 
History,” and the interest of these studies is not mainly religious, or 
theological, but sociological and political. The writers see many of 
the great Old Testament figures not as prophets, simply in the 
religious sense, but as social leaders and statesmen. They realize 
the fact that the social problems confronting Israel exist in essentials 
today; that the way they were worked out then has its meaning 
for those who are trying to work them out now. 


The Short Course Series 
Edited by the REV. JOHN ADAMS, B.D. 


Each volume 60 cents net; postpaid 66 cents 


This series aims to encourage that healthy reaction toward 
expository preaching, which originated in a conviction among 
churchmen that an occasional short course of six or eight connected 
studies in a definite theme is a necessity of intellectual and minis- 
terial life. Twenty-seven volumes have already been arranged for, 
and their titles suggest a wide variety of subject. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BEFORE JANUARY 1 
A Cry for Justice: A Srupy 1n Amos. By Professor J. E. 
McFadyen, D.D., U. F. C. College, Glasgow. 
The Expository Value of the Revised Version. By Professor 
G. Milligan, D.D., University of Glasgow. 


The Visi of Zechariah. By Professor James Stalker, 
D.D., Aberdeen. 
The Beatitudes. By Rev. Robert H. Fisher, D.D., Edinburgh. 


The Lenten Psalms. By the Editor. aN 


COMMENTARIES ON 
BOOKS OF O.T. 


Amos and Hos 
By W.R. Harper. o™- Crit. 
om.) net, $3.00 
Apocrypha of a ola 
Test nt. 
By E. C. Bissell. (Lange’s 
Chronicles. 
By E. L. Crit. 
Com.) net, 3.00 


Chronicles 

By J. Murphy. . .45 
Chronicles, 

By C.F. kel... net, 2.25 
Chronicles I and II, Ezra, 

Nehemiah, Esther. 

B Otto Zéckler and 


— Com.) . 3.00 
Dani 
e J. P. Peters. (Int. Crit. 
Com.) . net, 3.00 
net, 2.25 
river. ™ Crit. 
net, 3.00 
A. (Int. Crit. 
Com.) . met, 2.25 


Ecclesiastes, on. 
By E. W. Hengstenberg. mst, 2.25 


Esther. 


By ‘L. B. Paton. (Int. Crit. 
Com.) met, 2.25 
Esther, on. 
By Paulus Cassel. . met, 2.25 
Exodus 
By A.R.S. 
Crit. Com.) . Prep 
—— By James MacGregor. 
2 vols net, 1.20 
M. "Mead: and F. 
C m.) 
y G. A. Cooke and C. F. 
Sen. (Int. Crit. Com.) Prep. 


Esckiel. Commentary on. 
y C. F. Keil. net, 4.50 
Daniel. 
y F. W. J. Schroder. 
gF Ay + 3.00 


Ezekiel; Daniel; Minor 
phets. 
By G. Curry and Others. 


(Bible Com.) 7 + met, 3.00 
Ezra ond Nehemiah. 

By L. W. Batten. (Int. Crit. 

Com.) ‘ . . Prep 
Ezra. Nehemiah, Esther. 

By C.F. Keil. . met, 2.25 
Genesis. 

By Marcus Dods_ . net, .60 


—-By J. P. Lange. (Lange’s Com.) 3.00 
— (Int. Crit. 
‘ net, 3.00 
Leviticus; 
Deuteronomy, and Numbers. 
By E. H. Brownes and Others. 
(Bible Com.) . met, 3.00 
Genesis, New Comm ie 
2vols. met, 4.50 
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The Country Church 
and the Rural Problem 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE aim of President Butterfield’s book 
is to analyze this problem and to inquire 
into the influences which can most effectively 
aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no in- 
fluence can wield more power or achieve more 
far-reaching results than the church itself. 
But the church to which he looks for the in- 
carnation of individual and community ideals 
in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort, and in social and political relationships 
is not the narrow denominational or institu- 
tional body without a program of work and 
of effort. He would have a church which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, makes appeal to the ideals 
. of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement, and which, because it can be, 
should be the dominating influence in the 
community for leading men and women to a 
new birth of aspiration and hope. 


165 pages 12mo, cloth postpaid, $1.08 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Child and 
His Religion 


By GEORGE E. DAWSON 


HE aim of the book is to suggest the 
principal elements in the child’s re- 
ligious nature and training. The first 

chapter treats of interest as the fundamental 
dynamic factor in life and growth. The 
second chapter considers the child’s natural 
religious reactions to its environing world 
as modes of such interest. The third chap- 
ter gives the results of an inductive study 
of children’s interest in the Bible. And 
the fourth chapter applies the principles 
thus brought to light to the general problem 
of religious education. 


130 pages, 12mo, cloth postpaid, 82 cents 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Mlinois 


A Series of Textbooks for Religious Education 


Note the completeness, the dignity, the flexibility, and the inviting appearance of 
the series illustrated above 
For information address 
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The Courts, the Constitution, and Parties. Studies in Constitu- 
tional History and Politics. By Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 

308 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


A volume of peculiar interest at this time, when the courts 
and political parties are subject to general criticism. The dis- 
cussion is especially significant as coming from a lifelong student 
of constitutional questions, whose work at the University of 
Michigan, the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and as head 
of the Department of History in the University of Chicago, is 
so widely known. The point of view is historical. Though the 
articles are scientific they are directed to the reader who is 
interested in public affairs rather than to the professional student. 
The work consists of five papers, the first of which discusses the 
power of a court to declare a law unconstitutional. Two of the 
papers deal with the growth and essential character of political 
parties, and are followed by one on the history of differing theories 
of the federal Union. The work concludes with a discussion of the 
written constitution in some of its historical aspects, taking up 
the origin of these documents and the problems of their main- 
tenance and interpretation in the development of the modern 
popular state. 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological Essays by 
Jacques Loeb, Head of the Department of Experimental 
Biology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 


238 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


The achievements of Professor Jacques Loeb in the field of 
experimental biology have made him so widely known as to 
insure any book of his a large circle of readers. His experi- 
mental work at the universities of Chicago and California, as 
well as in his present position, gives this volume an especial 
significance. 

In his latest work, The Mechanistic Conception of Life, Pro- 
fessor Loeb presents many of the current problems in biology, 
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and discusses the question whether the phenomena of life can be 
explained by physical and chemical laws. He finds it possible 
to control by physical or chemical means not merely the processes 
of reproduction, but also the conduct of animals with reference 
to environment. 

The New York Medical Journal. The profession, as well as everyone 


interested in biology, will thank the author and the publishers for 
collecting these essays and placing them before the reading public. 


The Chicago Tribune. It is refreshing to contemplate the wonderful exacti- 
tude, clearness, honesty, and unanswerable logic of Dr. Loeb. 


Heredity and Eugenics. By John M. Coulter, William E. 
Castle, Edward M. East, William L. Tower, and Charles B. 
Davenport. 

312 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.70 
Leading investigators, representing the University of Chicago, 

Harvard University, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have contributed to this work, in which great care has been 
taken by each contributor to make clear to the general reader 
the present position of evolution, experimental results in heredity 
in connection with both plants and animals, the enormous value 
of the practical application of these laws in breeding, and 
human eugenics. The volume is profusely illustrated. 

The Nation, New York. “Heredity and Eugenics” may be heartily 
recommended to readers seeking, as beginners, to get in touch with 
the discussion of these subjects..... In most of the lec’ res there 
is an admirable reserve, not to say skepticism, in the treatment of 


large questions which the public is often misled to regard as already 
and finally settled. 


Railway Economics. A Collective Catalogue of Books in Four- 
teen American Libraries. Prepared by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D.C. 

450 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3.28 

Much of the literature relating to railways is widely scattered. 
The student of railway transportation finds it impossible to 
secure access to any all-embracing sources of information in any 
one of even the largest general libraries. 

In the present work the Bureau of Railway Economics has 
undertaken to list the works relating to the economics of railway 
transportation that are catalogued in thirteen of the principal 
libraries of this country, together with those in its own collection. 
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The volume can fairly lay claim to being a representative bib- 
liography in the field of railway economics. 

It is confidently believed that the work will prove valuable 
to all interested in the literature of railway transportation, and 
particularly to the economist and practical railroad man. 

The Evening Post, New York. Of all these invaluable aids to the student 
which the librarians of the country are producing, this is the most 


exhaustive and workmanlike of any that has been issued in the 
economic field. 


American Permian Vertebrates. By Samuel Wendell Williston, 
Professor of Paleontology in the University of Chicago. 


1§2 pages, 39 plates, 8vo, cloth; $2.50, postpaid $2.68 


This work comprises a series of monographic studies with 
briefer notes and descriptions of new or little-known amphibians 
and reptiles from the Permian deposits of Texas and New Mexico. 
The material upon which these studies are based was for the most 
part collected during recent years by field parties from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The book is offered as a contribution to 
knowledge on the subject of ancient reptiles and amphibians, 
with such summaries and definitions—based chiefly on American 
forms—as our present knowledge permits. The “— is illustrated 
by the author. 

Athenaeum. The paleontologist will welcome the work as a solid con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a fauna which is of exceptional interest 


to the student of evolution, inasmuch as it includes forms that help 
to bridge over some of the differences between reptiles and amphibians. 


Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor 
of Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Associate Professor of 
Botany, in the University of Chicago. 

47° pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; ‘$4.00, postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book brought 
out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1901. Each of the 
seven great groups is here presented in detail, and a final chapter 
discusses the problem of phylogeny and points out the evolu- 
tionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably the primitive 
“‘seed-ferns,” are now included for the first time; and vascular 
anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological subject of first 
importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly and system- 
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atically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest 

possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large 

part original. 

Nature. The book is an invaluable record, admirably illustrated, of our 
present knowledge of the older type of seed-plants. 


The Historicity of Jesus. A criticism of the contention that Jesus 
never lived, a statement of the evidence for his existence, an 
estimate of his relation to Christianity. By Shirley Jackson 
Case, Assistant Professor of New Testament Interpretation in 
the University of Chicago. 

360 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.62 

Did Jesus ever live, or is he a mythical personage like the 
deities of Greece and Rome? is to many people a somewhat 
startling question. But in recent years his actual existence has 
been vigorously questioned, and the subject is being given wide 
notice and discussion. The negative opinion has found support- 
ers in America, England, Holland, France, and Germany. To 
present a complete and unprejudiced statement of the evidence 
for Jesus’ actual existence is the aim of the author of The 

Historicity of Jesus. 

The Nation, New York. It is creditable to American scholarship that the 
first survey of the entire debate should have been made by a repre- 
sentative of an American divinity school, and that the treatment of 
the question is adequate and fair in the presentation of the arguments 


on both sides, and marked by discernment both of the underlying 
principles and the consequences involved for the religious life. 


Sociological Study of the Bible, Showing the Development of the 
Idea of God in Relation to History. By Louis Wallis, formerly 
Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University. 

One volume, bound in cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.68 


This book is written on the basis of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the Bible; but it approaches Bible-study from 
a new point of view, using the sociological method of research. 
The ancient Hebrew nation is treated as a social group originating 
at the point of contact between Amorite city-states and Israelite 
clans from the Arabian desert. The great struggle within the 
nation was primarily between the legal usages of the constituent 
races. This conflict found expression very slowly in terms of 
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antagonism between the gods of the Israelites and the Amorites. 
Mr. Wallis’ papers on the subject have been appearing for some 
years in the American Journal of Sociology; but they are entirely 
recast and revised for book publication. 

The Dial. A significant and closely reasoned work. . 

The Scotsman. Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Wallis, the originality 


and freshness of his views and the marked ability with which they are 
propounded cannot be denied. 


The Minister and the Boy. By Allan Hoben, Associate Professor 
of Homiletics in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
Illustrated, 180 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
From the first chapter on “The Call of Boyhood,” through 
one on “The Approach to Boyhood,” the author leads us by 
suggestion and informing principle to realize the remarkable 
opportunity afforded by the raw material “boy,” on which the 
minister may work. Later chapters on play and vocational 
choice show how to train the boy for citizenship, how responsive 
- he is to the right sort of impetus, and how his religious life may 
indirectly, and even unconsciously, be stimulated by the proper 
appeal to his manly instincts, while furnishing him with a normal 
outlet for his natural enthusiasm. The book is practical through- 
out and each chapter is filled with concrete suggestions which 
are vitalized by the author’s actual experience as a basis. 
Mr. Hoben’s book is not only enlightening and entertaining, but is won- 
derfully practical. It should be in the hands of every probation 
officer, pastor, teacher, and parent.—JupcE BEN B. LinpsEy. 


Scientific Management in the Churches. By Shailer Mathews, 

Dean of the Divinity School in the University of Chicago. 

66 pages, 12mo, cloth; 50 cents, postpaid 55 cents 

Why not apply “scientific management” to the varied 
activities of the church? is the question asked by Dr Shailer 
Mathews in his book. The crying need for it is almost startlingly 
portrayed, and the broad lines of the plan—the adaptation of 
“scientific management” to an institution such as the church— 
are inspiring in their suggestiveness. 

The book is of the utmost value to all who belong to the active 
organization in their church—or who are, in the language of the 
author, “spiritual workmen.” 

The Independent. Asmall volume containing matter of large practical value. 


The Continent. Dean Mathews’ treatment of the subject is practical, and 
his suggestions are exceedingly useful. 
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The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Pro- 

fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 

420 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.00, postpaid $2.15 

The aim of the author is to present a faithful and, as nearly 
as possible within the limits of a manual, a comprehensive view 
of the development of ethical ideas among the Hebrew nation. 
To this end he takes the books, or parts of books, of the Old 
Testament in the order of their origin, and discusses their 
teaching, whether direct or indirect, on the duties that men owe 
to themselves, their families, and the larger world of which they 
are apart. This is the first volume to be issued in the series of 
“Handbooks of Ethics and Religion” edited by Shailer Mathews. 
Congregationalist and Christian World. It goes far to popularize the 


results of modern Biblical scholarship, and in general is within the 
comprehension of ordinary Bible students. 


Old Testament Story. Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Notebook. 
By Charles H. Corbett. 
Manual, $1.00, postpaid $1.09; Notebook, 50 cents, postpaid 59 cents 


This latest addition to the Constructive Bible Studies, cover- 
ing the period from Moses to Solomon, is designed for teachers of 
pupils from ten to twelve years of age corresponding to grades 
five and six of the public school. The pupil’s equipment consists 
of a loose-leaf notebook containing a page for each lesson. It 
includes pictures, maps, outlines, paper models, and an occasional 
written lesson, thereby providing considerable opportunity for 
handwork. 


The Churchman, New York. Teachers will find much that is helpful in 
Mr. Corbett’s manual. 


Unity, Chicago. The unique and really valuable part of the Corbett work 
is his Pupil’s Notebook that accompanies it. 


American Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explana- 
tory notes and a bibliography. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

680 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1 .68 
The book offers a most carefully chosen and well-balanced 
presentation of the poetic works of Americans, covering the 
entire period of our history. For the teacher as well as the 
student the value of the work is greatly enhanced by the com- 
prehensive Notes, Bibliography, and Indices. It is believed that 
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the book will have the wide popularity of Professor Bronson’s 
earlier collection, English Poems, which has been —— by 
all leading American colleges. 

The Dial. The resources of the special collections of Brawn University 


have supplied the editor with the best authorities for accurate texts, 
and have made possible the widest range of selections. 


San Francisco Call. A notably successful attempt to produce a useful 
book, against which the charge of injudicious inclusions and exclu- 
sions commonly urged against similar works cannot be made. 


English Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explana- 
tory notes and bibliographies. By Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 

I. Otp ENGLISH AND MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIODS 


436 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, ae $1.15 
, Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


II. THe EvizABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 
55° pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


III. Toe RESTORATION AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
541 pages, >. cloth; School edition, $1.00, — $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.66 


IV. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; School edition, $1.00, — $1.15 
Library edition, $1.50, postpaid $1.6 

This series of four volumes is intended primarily to afford 
college classes and general readers a convenient, inexpensive, 
and scholarly collection of the most important English poetry. 

The selections, so far as possible, are complete poems. The 
notes, though concisely expressed, occupy nearly a hundred pages 
in each volume. They contain explanations of words and 
allusions which the average college student might find obscure; 
statements by the poet or his friends that throw light on the 
poem; the poet’s theory of poetry when this can be given in 
his own words; quotations which reveal his literary relationships 
or his methods of work; and extracts from contemporary criticism 
to show how the poet was received by his own generation. The 
last-mentioned feature has contributed much to the remarkable 
success of the series, which is the best general collection of English 
poetry that has yet been offered at a reasonable price. 
The Journal of Education. These volumes are of supreme importance 


because of their completeness as to material and the scholarly way 
in which the poems have been annotated. 
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Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Chicago. 


The exercises on each play follow a logical order, embracing 
general questions, questions on individual acts and scenes, char- 
acter-study, the relation of the play to its sources, and questions 
concerning the text or meaning. 

The questions upon the following comedies are being issued 
in pamphlet form: A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Much Ado 
about Nothing, I Henry IV, II Henry IV, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest. 

Price 15 cents each, postpaid 17 cents each 

Two bound volumes have appeared in this series as follows: 

Questions on Shakespeare Part I, Introduction; 75 cents, postpaid 81 cents. 

Questions on Shakespeare Part II, contains exercises on the three parts of Henry 
VI, Richard ITI, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and all of the Poems with the exception of the 
Sonnets. $1.00, postpaid $1.09. 


Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare. It 
is fairly astonishing what a deal of information in all departments 
of Shakespearian study you have compiled, and set forth alluringly— 
no small consideration where young people are concerned—within so 
small a space. 


The Elementary Course in English. By James Fleming Hosic, 
Ph.M., Head of the Department of English in the Chicago 
Teachers College. 


152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The constantly growing use of this book offers convincing 
testimony to its value as a practical guide for teachers, super- 
visors, and parents. It presents in outline a working theory 
of elementary English, with selected references to the recent 
literature of the subject. In this way the book is especially 
adapted to individual study and to group discussions in normal 
schools, teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and parents’ 
associations. The book contains also a suggestive course of 
study in composition, grammar, word-study, reading, and litera- 
ture. Definite standards of attainment in these subjects are 
indicated for each year. Graded lists of material include stories 
for reading and for telling, poems for study and memorizing, 
supplementary reading-books classified by subjects, and selected 
literary studies for higher grades. The Appendix contains a 
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list of books to be read to the children, a list of verse collections, 
and a list of prose collections. The author’s long connection 
with the Department of English in the Chicago Teachers College 
qualifies him to speak with authority on the subject. The book 
has been endorsed by the Course of Study, the official publication 
of the Chicago public schools. 


Educational Review. A good book..... The thoughtful and studious 
teacher of elementary English will find it full of helpful suggestions 
and advice. 


Agricultural Education in the Public Schools. By Benjamin M. 

Davis, Professor of Agricultural Education in Miami Uni- 

ersity. 

* 4 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.12 

In this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the 
problem of the co-ordination of all the agencies now at work on 
the problem of agricultural education. He has performed a 
service which will be appreciated by all who have any large 
knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties which the move- 
ment encounters. He has made an effort to canvass the whole 
field and to give a detailed exposition of the forces employed in 
building up a rational course of agricultural education. He has 
presented more fully than anyone else the materials which define 
the problem and which make it possible for the teacher to meet 
it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the 
book will do much to make the best material available for any- 
one desiring to get hold of this material through independent 
study. The book serves, therefore, as a general introduction to 
the study of agricultural education. 


Nature. Professor Davis may be congratulated on a most valuable and 
thoughtful expert contribution to the literature of his subject. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Libraries of the 
University of Chicago. Prepared by Edgar Johnson Good- 
speed, Associate Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek and 
Assistant Director of Haskell Oriental Museum. 


140 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.11 


This catalogue containing the description of ninety-nine 
manuscripts in the possession of the University of Chicago was 
published in connection with the dedication of the Harper 
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Memorial Library, June 11, 1912. At that time the manuscripts 
were transferred to permanent quarters in the Manuscript Room 
of the new Library. Not all the manuscripts of the University 
are here included, the Greek papyri in Haskell Oriental Museum 
and the East Indian and other oriental manuscripts being 
reserved for separate treatment. Most of the manuscripts 
described in the catalogue came to the University with the 
Berlin Collection in 1891. The languages of the manuscripts 
include Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, German, rn 
Dutch, Icelandic, Hebrew, and Arabic. 


Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.13 

This book is an attempt on the part of its authors to make 

some advances in the direction of improving the current methods 
of teaching the elementary course in economics. The ideals 
which have shaped the character of the book are: (1) A belief 
that the elementary course in economics offers exceptional 
opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning—a sort of 
training the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
The inductive-problem method here used is believed to be the 
one best adapted to accomplish this end. (2) A desire to con- 
nect the theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts 
and with problems of the business world, and to induce the 
student to apply his knowledge of that world to the subject of 
study. 


The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems, designed: (a) to afford set 
problems for written work; (b) to guide the student in his read- 
ing, while fostering independent thinking; (c) to give direction 
to classroom discussion. It is expected that the Outlines will be 
used in connection with some textbook. 

Nation. In their Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems, 
three members of the Department of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have performed with remarkable thoroughness 
and grasp a task of great difficulty. The book consists in the main of 
sets of searching questions, dealing successively with every phase of the 
great subject, the order being determined by the attempt of the 
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authors “not only to link economic theory with descriptive material, 
but in a measure to build the theory up out of the familiar events of 
economic life”; an attempt in which, we believe, they have succeeded 
as completely as the case admits. 


Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison Webster Moore, Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 

296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.36 

The general discussion of the philosophical movement known 
as “pragmatism” has awakened so spirited a controversy that 
the present volume is especially timely and significant. Professor 
Moore lays stress on three phases of the question: (1) the 
historical background of the movement; (2) its relation to the 
conception of evolution; (3) the social character of pragmatic 
doctrines. Pragmatism and Its Critics is a good example of the 
modern type of philosophical exposition. It is in a free, con- 
versational style, is profound without being difficult, and simple 
without sacrificing accuracy. 


Philosophical Review. No student is likely to read these chapters without 
receiving valuable help. The last chapter of this group, “How Ideas 
Work,” is especially noteworthy as containing one of the most attract- 
ive and forcible presentations of the pragmatist theory of truth and 
error. 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Professor of 

Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 

356 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English- 
speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin- 
cipally of a condensed “‘thought-translation ” of his greatest work, 
The Christian Faith. The exposition is introduced by the interest- 
ing story of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis on his religious 
experience. This is accompanied by a luminous account of the 
changes in Protestantism that necessitated a reconstruction of 
its doctrines. The work closes with a critical estimate of Schleier- 
macher’s contribution to the solution of present religious prob- 
lems, which in the judgment of scholars will stand as an extremely 
valuable portion of the book. Taken together, the translation, 
the analysis, and the critical estimate reveal Schleiermacher as a 
pioneer in modern religious thought. 


The Christian World, London. ‘This work is as timely as it is able. It is 
remarkable that, considering the enormous influence of Schleiermacher 
on modern theology, the English-speaking world has hitherto had such 
meager opportunity of studying the man and his teaching. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 

First-Year, 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
Teacher’s Manual; 80 cents, postpaid 89 cents 
Second-Year, 296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.63 

The two texts cover the essentials of what is commonly 
required of all pupils in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country. 

Professor Myers has aimed to make the work of the first 
high-school year connect smoothly and logically with eighth- 
grade work through both mensuration and general number, 
rather than with one of these subjects in the first year and the 
other in the second year. First-Year Mathematics is an outgrowth 
of these two arithmetical topics, developing algebra through 
quadratics and introducing considerable preliminary work in 
geometry before the close of the year. 

Second-Year Mathematics begins with constructive and induc- 
tive geometry and passes rapidly to demonstrative geometry. 
It is the author’s belief that by the employment of algebraic 
notation and by the continued application of the equation to 
geometrical matters, the hold on algebra is kept firm until the 
opportunity arises to develop with profit other algebraic topics. 
Plane geometry is fully covered. 

The first book may be styled algebra with associated arith- 
metic and geometry; the second, geometry with associated 
algebra and trigonometry. 

The Journal of Education. These books ought to make an epoch in the 
teaching of mathematics in secondary schools. 

Educational Review. These books seem to promise a correlation of ele- 
mentary algebra, geometry and physics, and may be what the long- 
suffering teacher of mathematics has hitherto looked for in vain. 
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BIBLICAL IDEAS 
OF ATONEMENT 


Their History and Significance 


By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, John Merlin Powis: 
Smith, and Gerald Birney Smith 


HE aim of this book is to set forth the 
content of the biblical teachings upon 
-& the subject of Atonement, and to sug- 
gest the point of view from which these 
conceptions may profitably be studied at the 
present day. The attitude assumed toward 
the records throughout is that of historical 
interpretation rather than of theological 
systematization. Consequently the effort is 
to. discovet precisely what ideas of atone- 
ment are reflected by the biblical law 
institutions, and utterances. ' 


$38 pages, 12mo, cloth; 
postpaid $1.11 


Address Dept. P- 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that has hel to earn the present 
world-wide reputation and endorsement of 


Daus’ Improved Tip Top Duplicator 

No printer’s ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing. 
No expensive supplies. Always ready for use. 

100 Copies from Pen-written and 50 Copies fram Type- 

written Original 

SENT ON.10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
Complete Deplienter, cap size (prints 8$x13 inches), contains a 
continuous roll of our new “Dausco” Oiled Parchment Back 
duplicating surface (which can be used over and over 00 
again), two bottles of ink, rubber, and powder. Price, $5° 
$7.50, less special discount of 33} per cent, net 
Cireular of larger sizes upon request Take advantage of our trial offer 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Bldg... 111 John St., NEW YORK, 


Industrial Insurance in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


IS book, revised and enlarged for the English-speaking public, has already been published 

in a German series. The introduction contains a summary of the European laws on working- 

men’s insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old age, with statistics to 1911. 
The text describes the various forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada; 
local clubs and associations, fraternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of large firms, 
corporations, and railways. One chapter is directed to labor legislation and another to employer’s 
liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military pensions of the federal government and southern 
states. The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and corporations, text of bills, 
and laws on the subject. 448 pages, 3v0, cloth, postpaid $2.10 
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Esterbrook’s Relief 
No. 314 is an extraor- £ 
dinary pen that adjusts 
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slant and writes 
smoother than the 
old goose quill. 
Made of special 
alloyed metal— 
won’t correde— 
and finished like 
a gold pen. 
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Write for illus d booklet, 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
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271 Ninth Street. © Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ir 


ARDERS and inquiries from individual buyers of 
books in quantities, schools, and libraries solicited. 
The most prompt and complete shipment of orders, 

at lowest prices for all parts of the oT best service 
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